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overnors Conterence Studying 


nemployment Insurance 


Plans 


Look For Heads of Seven States To Recommend Definite Proposal 
To Put This Form of Insurance Into Effect 


Some definite proposals to put into 
effect an unemployment insurance sys- 
tem are expected to result from the con- 
ference of governors of seven states 
called by Governor Roosevelt of New 
York. That some plan will result where- 
by unemployment insurance may be writ- 
ten by authorized life insurance com- 
panies along the lines of group life in- 
surance is now regarded as fairly cer- 
tain. One of the speakers before the 
governor’s conference at Albany was 
James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life, who told the conference 
that that company was willing to under- 
take the experiment of writing unem- 
ployment insurance in order to gain an 
actuarial experience upon which rates 
for such protection might be based. 

It will be recalled that the Metropoli- 
tan Life sponsored a bill as long ago as 
1924 and again in 1926, the purpose of 
which was to amend the New York In- 
surance Law to permit life insurance 
companies to write insurance against 
loss from unemployment. The _ bill 
passed the state senate but failed in the 
assembly. In an address before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents at 
its annual meeting in New York in De- 
cember, Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, went very 
thoroughly into the subject of the ap- 
proach to the problem of unemployment 
insurance and definitely advocated that 
life insurance companies be permitted 
under the law to experiment with un- 
employment insurance on a contributory 
basis following group life 
practice. 


insurance 


See It As Industry’s Responsibility 


Governor Roosevelt announced that 
the next step by the governor’s confer- 
ence will be to secure reports by ex- 
perts on (1) experience of European na- 
tions with compulsory and voluntary un- 
employment insurance. (2) American 
experience with voluntary unemployment 
reserves or insurance. (3) Possible or 
proposed American variations, correc- 
tions and improvements, if a general 
system by states should be adopted. This 
would cover safeguards against the dole 
System by private insurance companies, 
group insurance, private industrial com- 
pany insurance and governmental super- 
Vision. It would cover also both volun- 
tary and compulsory forms of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

There is a strong body of opinion 
among students of this subject that it is 
the duty of industry itself, rather than 
that of society or the public, to bear the 
burden of supporting employes while out 
of work. Mr. Lincoln in the address re- 
ferred to above went quite fully into 


this phase of the subject. Professor Wil- 
liam Leiserson of Antioch College, a 
member of the Ohio State Unemploy- 
ment Commission, took a similar posi- 
tion when he appeared before the gov- 
ernors’ conference as an expert on this 
subject. 


Present Relief Plans All Tried in Past 


Those who are familiar with the ef- 
forts to improve conditions of unem- 
ployment during the periods of depres- 
sion in the economic history of this 
country, find nothing new in current sug- 
gestions for relief. One of the most 
common proposals now heard is the use 
of public works on a large scale. Long- 
range planning of public works to fit 
into periods of decreased general em- 
ployment has been advocated for many 
years. It is recognized that government 
has some responsibility in this matter 
but no broad solution of the problem is 
to be found in this direction. 


Benefit Plans All Inconsequential 


Development of unemployment bene- 
fit plans in America has taken four 
forms—through trade unions, joint agree- 
ment, company plans and legislation. The 
sporadic character of the development is 
revealed by the recent survey of unem- 
ployment plans made by the Industrial 
Relations Counselors of New York City. 
Although a large number of trades unions 
have undertaken such plans, only four 
union organizations with a membership 
of about 1,300 were paying out-of-work 
benefits according to the latest available 
figures, although at least thirty-seven 
local unions with a membership of more 
than 33,000 had out-of-work benefit plans. 

Of the joint agreement plans in indus- 
try it is estimated that less than 115,000 
workers were included and the company 
plans took in only about 10,000 more. As 
many of these plans have been aban- 
doned, the present number covered by 
company and joint types is estimated not 
to exceed 72,000 in all. 


From the standpoint of coverage the 
unemployment benefit plans in the 
United States would seem to be incon- 
sequential. Enough experience has been 
gained to indicate the problems and dif- 
ficulties which trade groups or firms must 
face in contemplating the introduction 
of any benefit scheme. 

The United States is one of the few 
countries in which employers have ex- 
perimented with unemployment funds 
without the stimulus of legislation. The 
movement is young, the number of plans 
is small and the coverage is relatively 
insignificant. They have been initiated 
largely by employers interested in  sci- 
entific management and for the most 
part they were adopted as part of a 
broad program for regulating employ- 
ment. These companies thought the ex- 
pense of providing unemployment pay 
would furnish an incentive to regulariza- 
tion and reduce the cost of labor turn- 
over. Another element doubtless was 
the hope that the plans would be a 
means of strengthening their hold on the 
working force and increasing its loyalty 
to the management. These motives 
were, of course, usually accompanied by 
humanitarian considerations and a sense 


of industry’s responsibility for security 
of employment. 


Fits Into Group Life System 


Group life insurance has an appeal for 
the employer that parallels the motives 
for inaugurating a scheme of unemploy- 
ment benefits. The tremendous growth 
of this business in recent years is the 
best answer to the question of its ef- 
fectiveness. While insurance company 
executives are far from being all of one 
mind on the advisability of undertaking 
the writing of unemployment insurance, 
there are some who see this as inevit- 
able because it will be done either by 
the states or the insurance companies. 
The machinery and methods of group 
life insurance are there, it is argued, to 
be utilized in the new field. 

The matter of changing employment 
has been put forward as an obstacle to 
any insurance company plan of unem- 
ployment insurance. Leroy A. Lincoln 
met this objection with the suggestion 
that the credit built up by the payments 
by the employer and employe under a 
contributory insurance plan be _trans- 
ferred or endorsed on the worker’s in- 
surance certificate when he changes his 
employment. Unemployment benefits 
cannot be paid out except where there 
has been a reserve accumulated for that 
purpose but when such a reserve exists 
there should be a way to keep it intact 
for its purpose and this, at least, seems 
to be the view of the Metropolitan’ Life. 

Some Recent Company Plans 


One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in formulating a company unem- 
ployment benefit plan is that of the 
General Electric Co. of Schenectady, 
N. Y. This plan was very carefully 
worked out by experts and is believed 
to be on a scientific basis. It is contrib- 
utory in operation and applies to all 
workers who contribute to the fund. It 
follows closely sound group life insur- 
ance principles and is the type of plan 
that an insurance company doing a group 
life business could undertake if permit- 
ted by the law. 

There have been only about fifteen 
company plans established in this coun- 
try. One of the most recent in addition 
to that of the General Electric is an un- 
usual project being maintained on a joint 
basis by five companies in Fond du Lac, 
Wis. It represents the first attempt to 
shift employes from company to com- 
pany. Each of the companies party to 
the arrangement is in a different line 
of business. A clause in the plan reads 
as follows: “Employes eligible under this 
plan will be entitled to receive steady 
employment by one or more of the em- 
ploying companies, parties to this agree- 
ment, or receive worthwhile wage-earn- 
ing employment with some other em- 
ployer, or when employment cannot be 
provided, to participate in cash unem- 
ployment benefits, for the period of un- 
employment but not exceeding 100 work- 
ing days in the aggregate, to be paid 
from an unemployment fund created for 
this purpose by each of the parties to 
this agreement.” 

No Legislation As Yet 


No unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion has, as yet, been enacted in the 





May Launch New 


Insurance Plan | 








GOV. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


United States. The first attempt to ob- 
tain such a law was made in Massachu- 
setts after the business depression of 
1914-1915, when a bill providing for com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance was in- 
troduced in the legislature of the com- 
monwealth in 1916. This measure was 
modeled after the British law of 1911 in 
that it required contributions from em- 
ployers, employes and the state for the 
establishment of the fund. The most 
important departure from the British 
precedent was the provision basing con- 
tributions and benefits on the amount of 
wages. The bill died without action. 
Following the depression of 1920-1921 
there were proposals before the legisla- 
tures of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. The most famous and the 
most copied of all these proposals was 
the Huber bill drafted by Professor John 
R. Commons of the University of Wis- 
consin and first introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature in 1921. The Huber 
bill applied the principles of workmen’s 
compensation to the relief of unemploy- 
ment. The cost was to be assessed en- 
tirely upon the employer; insurance was 
to be handled principally through an em- 
ployers’ mutual insurance company as 
contrasted with joint employment funds 
as in the British type of plan. Later 
bills in Wisconsin and other states per- 
mitted insurance with mutual or stock 
insurance carriers. The Huber bill 
failed of passage. 

A number of unemployment bills have 
been introduced in state legislatures this 


year or are in preparation. The New 
York state legislature has one such 
measure. 
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E. A. Muller 
225 Broadway 
Barclay 7-6043 









eA new 
policy 


about our Company’s new Fam- 


A great deal has 
been said lately 


ily Income Policy. It extends an 
/Etna protection service whollv 
new, appeals to prospects here- 
tofore not convinced, broadens 


sales possibilities already large. 


We who comprise the tna’s 


New 
friends 


innovation. It means that we can 


New York City organ- 


ization recognize the 
significance of this 


provide added opportunity to 
our /Etna-izers — the men who 
play the major role in the growth 
of our metropolitan agency 
group. For them, prospects to 
whom they had no approach 
before. For them, added com- 


missions. 


Likewise for brokers. It provides 
them with added insurance facil- 


ities. It presents one more demon- 


_ J. M. Graham, Jr. 


165 Broadway 
Cortland 7-5181 


G. V. Austin 
16 Court St., Brooklyn 
Triangle 5-7560 


R. H. Keffer 


190 William Street 
Beekman 3-9000 


stration of the Atna’s desire to 
cooperate with them in _ the 
metropolitan area. For them, an 
additional justification for speci- 
fying Etna policies where com- 
plete and accurate coverage is 
sought. 


It means also new friends as 
policyholders. We place great 
importance upon our ever- 
increasing list of policyholders. 
The new policy with its unique 
appeal to the man with a young 
family makes it possible for us 
to enlist many more. 


New 


opportunities a ee 
new friends. 


Any of the tna offices listed 
below will give prompt and com- 
plete information to those inter- 
ested — policyholders, brokers, 
others — concerning this new 
olicy. We in- 

eae in- Atna Life 

Insurance Company 


qu 1ries. Hartford Conne@icut 


The new policy 


H. C. Hubbell 


110 East 42nd Street 
Ashland 4-2794 


R. S. Edwards 
§2 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Vanderbilt 3-1466 


Nathan Greenbaum 
1476 Broadway 
Medallion 3-2145 
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Leos Comments On 
Conn. Mutual’s Year 


SHOW PREMIUM INCOME GAIN 





Payments to Policyholders Set Record; 
Losses by Violent Deaths Unusually 
Heavy 





In his annual report to the policyhold- 
ers on the business of the Connecticut 
Mutual for last year, President James 
Lee Loomis presents a notable picture 
of the manner in which life insurance has 
functioned in a time of general business 
depression. Although, in common with 
mos! companies of the country, the Con- 
necticut Mutual’s new paid-for business 
was less in 1930 than it was the previ- 
ous year, it was greater than that of 
1928 and the new premiums exceeded 
thos: of 1929. The total premium in- 
com: for last year was $30,490,000, which 
was greater than that of 1929 by con- 
siderably over $2,000,000. Considerations 
for annuities amounted to $1,169,000, 
showing a gain of $350,000. 

The total admitted assets at the end 
of ihe year amounted to $196,176,022. 
The ledger assets were greater by more 
than $13,000,000. Total income was 
greater by only a little short of $3,000,- 
(0. 


Payments to Policyholders $15,000,000 


President Loomis pointed out in his 
annual report that the payments to pol- 
icyholders set a record for the company 
totaling more than $15,000,000. Of this 
total surrenders comprised $4,958,833. 

“There is in the record of these pay- 
ments,” said President Loomis, “and in 
the knowledge that in the majority of 
cases the money received has met most 
pressing needs, a large measure of sat- 
isfaction to the company’s representa- 
tives at the home office and in the field. 
We stand charged with the responsibility 
of receiving and so investing premium 
deposits, that the larger obligations sure 
to accrue in future years may with equal 
assurance and promptitude be discharged 
as intended. 

“In addition to these payments to pol- 
icyholders, $10,601,400 has been added to 
the company’s reserves, to meet its ob- 
ligations under outstanding policies.” 

The company sold during the year 
foreclosed farm properties to the sum 
of $225,689, resulting in a net credit to 
profit and loss of $18,784. The company’s 
volume of outstanding farm loans has re- 
mained at substantially the present fig- 
ure for the past ten years while in the 
meantime the percentage to ledger assets 
has changed from 41.7% to 22.9%. 

Policy loans were increased by $4,- 
600,000, The company’s mortality for the 
year was 56.72% of the expected, a high- 
er figure than shown for several years, 
the average for the past five years having 
been 52.04%. Losses caused by violent 
deaths were unusually large, which cor- 
responds to the experience of other com- 
panies. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE APPOINTMENT 





George N. Matthews Named General 
Agent at Buffalo; With Company 
Four Years 
George N. Matthews has been named 
general agent at Buffalo for the Berk- 
shire Life, succeeding Harrison L. Am- 
ber, whose appointment to vice-president 
of the company was reported last week 
in The Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Mat- 
thews has been supervisor for the Berk- 
shire at Buffalo for the past four years 
and previously was with the Equitable 

Society in that city. 





HENRY T. MARTIN’S DEATH 


Buffalo insurance circles lost a valued 
member last week when Henry T. Mar- 
tin, special agent of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, died at the age of fifty years 
follwing an operation for peritonitis. 














THE NAME, 
PLEASE! 


There’s a definite and valid reason 
why men ask this question. They 
wish to know the standing of an in- 
dividual or an organization with 
which they are negotiating. 


In life insurance, when you say “Prudential” 
a prospect KNOWS he is in safe hands 
and that whatever protection he may 


buy will be LOW in NET COST. 


Such a reputation is not acquired overnight. 
The Prudential has EARNED it by 
more than 55 years of effort in which 
“the policyholder always comes FIRST.” 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


P5RvSen Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
































Many People Aided 
By Policy Loans 


NEW YORK LIFE’S EXPERIENCE 





Vice-President Buckner Tells How Com- 
pany Policyholders Have Been 
Helped During Depression 





Loans on life insurance policies prove 
to be a godsend to many people during 
periods such as the past fifteen months. 
They have been the sole source of as- 
sistance that many could rely on for aid 
during a time of emergency. The New 
York Life’s experience with policy loans 
during 1930 has been cited by Vice- 
President Thomas A. Buckner, who gives 
the following facts: 

“Many New York Life policyholders 
during the recent business depression 
have had reason to appreciate the emer- 
gency values of their policies, and the 
company employes have worked long 
hours to meet these exigencies and ful- 
fill the terms of the contract. For in- 
stance, $88,000,000 was loaned at interest 
direct to policyholders in 1930 on the sole 
security of their policies without fee or 
other charge. This consisted of 325,513 
loans, an increase of 74,018 over 1929 for 
more than $11,000,000, or 20%. The in- 
crease represents about 40% 
loans and 60% cash loans. 

“Thousands of policies were saved to 
their owners by their ability to obtain 
premium loans, thereby enabling people 
to tide over a temporarily bad situation. 
In addition to premium loans, 88,126 pre- 
mium notes for premiums were accepted 
for a total of over $8,000,000, represent- 
ing an increase for the year of 21,236 
notes or 31%. : 


premium 


Storm Nearly Over 


“Periods of depression and unemploy- 
ment have caused a marked increase in 
loans, but now that the worst of the 
storm is past and business is beginning 
to show improvement, let every agent 
and employe urge those who borrowed 
In an emergency to pay back their loans 
and thus leave the protection clean and 
unencumbered. 

“A cheering side of the picture is that 
many policyholders have repaid their 
loans in whole or in part. It is worthy 
of note that over $7,000,000 of borrowed 
money was repaid in cash in the poor 
business year of 1930—an increase over 
1929 repayments of $1,747,642—and_ pre- 
mium notes were repaid to the extent of 
$889,034. A splendidly encouraging 
showing for 1931.” 





PHOENIX MUTUAL ADS PRAISED 





New York “Times” Letter Says Company 
Has Set Character for Insurance 
Advertising 

The insurance advertising of the 
Phoenix Mutual comes in for high praise 
in a letter sent out by the magazine 
advertising department of the New York 
“Times,” according to the letter which is 
reproduced in the current “Phoenix Mu- 
tual Field.” In it the writer says: 

“It will interest you to know that, aside 
from the actual returns in inquiries and 
sales, the advertising of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life in the New York ‘Times’ 
Magazine has aroused much interest and 
favorable comment in insurance and 
investment fields. * * * It is my opinion 
that Phoenix Mutual has set a character 
and a style for insurance advertising in 
this country. The treatment of copy 
has always been stimulating and sur- 
rounded with a certain friendly atmos- 
phere that must inevitably produce good 
business.” 





W. R. BAKER TALKS TO CLUB 


W. Reginald Baker, Newark million 
dollar writer of the Mutual Life of New 
York and former president of the New- 
ark Life Underwriters, explained “Con- 
servation of Estates” to the Contempo- 
rary Club of Newark recently. 
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Equitable Has Heavy 
1930 Group Business 


TOTAL PAID-FOR § $170,255,633 





Society’s Premium Account on Both New 
and Old Premiums Is Favorable; 
Leaders for Year 





The Equitable Society had a record 
year in group life insurance in 1930. By 
paying for $170,255,633 in this branch of 
the business during the year the com- 
pany raised its tot< al ¢ group in force De- 
cember 31, 1930, to $1,472,001,450. This 
amount is approximately one-seventh of 
the total group life protection in force 
under the auspices of all American com- 


panies. 
In a statement commenting on this 
record Vice-President William J. Gra- 


ham says: “Despite reduced employment 
group insurance in force has come for- 
ward tremendously during the past year. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of 
the development of group insurance with 
respect both to new premiums and re- 
tention of old premiums can best be 
shown in the premium account for the 
various forms of group insurance.” The 
Society’s 1930 premium income from 
group life was $17,165,370, ag sainst $14,- 
819, 293 in 1929. The company’s total 
group income during the year was $19,- 
134,211 in comparison with $15,402,433 of 
the previous year. 
Agency Leaders 

Several Equitable agencies made out- 
standing record in group production. The 
Edward A. Woods Co. of Pittsburgh 
paid for $49,625,084, leading the field. 
Other company leaders were the Harry 
F. Berls agency of Chicago, with $19,- 
751,347; Prosser & Homans agency of 
New York City, with $19,486,065; Henry 
J. Powell agency, Cincinnati-Louisville, 
$11,897,348; and William J. Roddey, Rock 
Hill. S. C., SU025,128. 

John M. Pfeil of Pittsburgh, by pro- 
ducing $27,192,305, led in personal pro- 
duction of group for the Equitable. Oth- 
er leaders, named according to ranking, 
were M. Lee Alberts, Chicago; R. N. 
Wilt, Chicago; J. Alan Maphis, WwW ashing- 
ton, D. C.; R. W. Pumpelly, New York 
City; Norman C. Strong, New York City; 
Robert W. Jones, Cincinnati; and I. J. 
Dahle, Chicago. ; 

The rapid growth of group insurance 
in the United States is indicated in the 


following figures which give the total 
production of all companics: 
WS kc cna dereaghconGese $ 13,172,198 
DONS, xv ensaradwandqinbsers 99,049,326 
1920) 1,662,327,449 
LDS fs scxcsrrmioe ahaa eyriens 4,299 271,187 
1930 (Est.) ............ 10,000,000,000 


PHOENIX BUFFALO MANAGER 

The Phoenix Mutual has named Albert 
T. Churchill manager in Rochester. Mr. 
Churchill enrolled in the company’s sales 
training school in September, 1924, and 
after graduation sold insurance in Haft- 
ford. Later he was transferred to the 
Springfield agency where he became as- 
sistant manager. In June, 1929, he re- 
turned to the home office as agency as- 
sistant, doing supervisory work in the 
field and acquiring good training for his 
new position. 





ENTERS LIFE FIELD 
The Herbert H. Eber Co.,, 
agents in Newark, N. J., 
establishment of a life, accident and 
group department which will be con- 
ducted as the Holden-Eber Agency, rep- 
resenting as general agents the Conti- 
nental Casualty and the Continental As- 
surance, both of Chicago. George H. 
Holden, well known in life insurance 
circles in the state, will have charge of 
the underwriting of this agency. 


general 
announces the 





BURKE GENERAL AGENT 
J. E. Burke, who for the past year 
and a half has been agency supervisor 


for the Central States Life of St. Louis, 
has been made general agent at Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. 


DETROIT LIFE ELECTIONS 





Two New Board Members Named; S. 
Sanford Levy Made Vice-President; 
Others Advanced 

Two new members were elected to the 
board of directors of the Detroit Life, 
a division of Insurance Securities Co., 
at a meeting held last week. They are: 
George B. Russel, who is prominent in 
financial circles and operates an insur- 
ance brokerage office in Detroit; and 
Allen A. Templeton, president of the 
Michigan Industrial Bank. 

S. Sanford Levy, vice-president of In- 
surance Securities Co., has been elected 
vice-president of the Detroit Life, with 
whom he has been associated as an ex- 
ecutive-assistant. Lester B. Arwin is 
named assistant to the president, and B. 
E. Hopton assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent. 





INCREASES DIVIDENDS 
The New England Mutual Life has set 
aside $11,100,000 for dividends to policy- 
holders in 1931 which is an increase of 
$700,000 over 1930. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL INCREASE 

The Phoenix Mutual Life had a 9% 
increase in new paid-for business last 
year, 


NEW CONTINENTAL DIRECTORS 





Annual Meeting of St. Louis Company 
Indicates That Inter-Southern 
Life Is Out 
The Inter-Southern Life has disposed 
of its stock in the Continental Life, ac- 
cording to indications at the annual 
meeting of the Continental stockholders 
held in St. Louis last week. Three new 
directors were elected to fill the places 
formerly held by Edward W. Foristel, 
Richard A. Boyle and Alfred Fairbanks, 
who represented the Inter-Southern Life 

on the Continental board. 

The new directors elected are Louis 
Marks, secretary of the company: Bu- 
chanan Mays, merchant of Marshall, 
Ark., and brother of Ed Mays, president 
of the Continental; and J. A. Van Loon, 
department manager for the Oliver- 
Cadillac Co. While the stock which the 
former directors held has not been trans- 
ferred on the books of the Continental it 
was not represented at the annual meet- 
ing. 





TO SPEAK IN BUFFALO 


Clay Hamlin, prominent Mutual Bene- 
fit Life producer of Buffalo, will address 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at its next meeting to be held Feb- 
ruary 19. 


DR. CHARLES HAWES RETIRES 





Veteran General Agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Spent Forty Years 
With Company 
One of the Mutual Benefit Life fielq 
veterans, Dr. Charles T. Hawes, genera] 
agent for the company at Bangor, Me, 
has resigned because of ill health. Dr. 
Hawes first started as an agent with 
the company in 1891 and in 1903 was 
named general agent at Bangor. He has 
seen his company grow from an insti- 
tution with insurance in force of $310,- 

800,000 to one with $2,492,000,000. 

The retiring general agent has always 
taken a conspicuous part in Mutual Ben- 
efit activities and is widely known for 
his inspirational speeches before agency 
gatherings. His son, Edward C. Hawes, 
has been one of the consistent producers 
in the A. A. Drew agency in Chicago 
for many years. 





BUSINESS INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Samuel H. Ourbacker, insurance irust 
representative of the Bank of Manh: ittan 
Trust Co., New York, gave an interest- 
ing talk on “Business Insurance Trusts” 
last evening at the forum dinner of the 
Essex County Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, held in the Down Town 
Club, Newark. 





office) 
Policy Loans 
Premium Notes 
nc CR Te ee 


RESOURCES 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans......$35,745,636.23 
Real Estate Owned (including home 


A picture in figures of the 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Home Office - - 


CONDENSED STATEMENT — DECEMBER 31, 1931 


LIABILITIES 
sisaleineactcsmnceaaee $55,870,287.00 


3520 Broadway 


Legal Reserve ...... 








Loans Secured by Collateral 
Cash and Certificates of Deposit 
Accrued Interest on Investments 


Value 
tion and Deferred 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
Less Credits Thereon 


Market Value of Bonds Over Book 


Net Premiums in Course of Collec- 








ADMITTED RESOURCES 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President 








I RN scssccraeasnnsiodeenidtinnn 300,333.00 
wetets 4,106,708.15 Present Value of Annuities and In- 
aad 15,425,161.64 stallments 1,247,572.00 
ca 619,589.76 Interest, Rents and Premiums Paid in, 
6,564,542.23 Advance .. 391,347.05 
sie 55,540.00 Unpaid Current Bills 75,216.52 
tee 642,982.24 Set Aside for 1931 Taxes.................. 300,000.00 
ee 1525:3,776:97 Paid-up Capital............1,000,000.00 
Assigned Surplus to 
eke 71.96 Policyholders ............. 1,482,179.70 © 
Other Assigned Funds... 500,000.00 
aw 25352.262.12 Unassigned Surplus...... 5,367,140.12 
os $66,766,270.70 Total Surplus Funds to Protect 
232,195.31 Policyholders $ 8,349,319.82 
a8 $66,534,075.39 TOMAL, 2... $66,534,075.39 











Authorized and operating in 39 states and the District of Columbia 


New Insurance Issued During 1930 


$77,888,227.00 


Total Insurance in Force, December 31, 1930 


$446,206,242.00 


Address Agency Inquiries to 


J. F. BARR, Vice-President and Supt. of Agents 


C. N. SEARS, Secretary 
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R. G. Engelsman Agency Schools 
Run For Terms Of Seven Weeks 


First Class Recruited From 200 Men Interviewed; None Have 
Had Insurance Experience; Must be Able to Finance 
Themselves For Some Months 


An interesting .experiment in selection, 
training and education of agents, which 
has been under way in the Ralph G. 
Engelsman Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life in New York, is no longer an ex- 
periment as it has resulted in the gradu- 
ation of one class following seven weeks 
of intensive training and the recruiting 
of another class which has been in ses- 
sion for some days. The duration of the 
term is seven weeks. 

Mr. Engelsman has taken a page from 
the book of experience of other selling 





RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


businesses and has patterned his devel- 
opment program along modern business 
lines. He believes that the life insur- 
ance business, like any other business, 
should have enough faith in itself and 
in its training methods to make more 
than the investment of just time and ef- 
fort in men who sincerely are interested 
in life insurance as a career. So, during 
his training period, he pays salaries to all 
qualified applicants. 
The Plan 

All of the men in the class were re- 
cruited through a fine process of selec- 
tion and are having their first life in- 
surance experience. The plan is to have 
four groups of students a year; in other 
words, four classes. There will be three 
groups from January to July and one in 
the fall. The aim is to have twenty men 
in each class; thus there will be a mini- 
mum of eighty men given training during 
the year. 

For the first class 200 men were inter- 
viewed before the twenty finally selected 
were chosen. The four cardinal princi- 
ples of selection were (1) men who had 
never been in life insurance selling be- 
tore; (2) he must be able to finance him- 
self for a minimum of four months, pos- 
sibly six months; (3) he must already 
have insurance on his own life; (4) he 
must have at least contacts in the terri- 
tory of the agency. 


The Second Interview 


\t the second interview each man was 
cilled before a committee of the agency 
for appraisal. The committee asked each 
nian these questions: 

Why do you feel you should come 


into the life insurance business ? 


What makes you feel you can suc- 
ceed? 

What does your wife think of the 
business ? 

Why do you think life insurance 
offers you better opportunities than 
your last work? 

Why do you own life insurance on 
your own life? 

The selection system is a numerical 
system, evaluating certain qualifications 
similar to that used in home office se- 
lection of risks. 

Three lectures are given each morning 





PHILIP O. WORKS 


and the afternoon is devoted to field 
work. The program laid down for this 
work is the Penn Mutual “Golden Tri- 
angle,” which in brief is as follows: 
Know three sales talks. Give three sales 
talks daily. Get three new names each 
day. 

The subject of selling is given an hour 
a day in the class room for the whole 
seven weeks. Fundamentals get an hour 
a day during the first week and an hour 
a day for one and a half weeks is de- 
voted to the subject of psychology of 
selling; sales talks are very carefully 
analyzed during the balance of the pe- 
riod. Types of policies are discussed an 
hour a day for several weeks. The sub- 
ject of sales talks is succeeded by that 
of business insurance, and trusts and 
wills succeeds the type of policies talk. 
Finally there are examinations. 

Devote Afternoons to Field Work 

Afternoons are devoted to field work. 
The first step is prospecting. The sec- 
ond endeavor is to use newly learned 
sales talk on prospects dug up. Men 
are divided into groups and each in- 
structor takes a group. The men prac- 
tice on each other and on-the super- 
visor. The men do not have elaborate 
equipment, not even desks, but each man 
has a fair-sized drawer in a filing cabi- 
net and keeps all his equipment in that 
one drawer except his prospect cards 
which are in a little box which can be 
carried in his overcoat pocket. 

At the start the men are not equipped 
with rate books, the idea being to sell 
on needs rather than rates. In the class 
room the students sit at two long tables; 
each with a prospect file in front of him. 
On the walls are some ingenious charts. 
These charts visualize for the men the 
exact progress and position and demon- 
strate how in training and in work one 


step automatically leads to the next. 


Experience of P. O. Works 

Philip O. Works, agency director, is in 
charge of the school with Mr. Engels- 
man. He is a Cornell man who had his 
first insurance experience in charge of 
the automobile department of a small 
company in Winnipeg. Later he went 
into the real estate business in Florida 
and got enough of that following the 
collapse of the boom. Then he went into 
life insurance. He came with the Ralph 
G. Engelsman Agency when it started in 
Park avenue. He came to New York 
at a convention for another institution. 
While here he was introduced to Vin- 
cent B. Coffin and had a talk with Ralph 
G. Engelsman and joined the agency 
where he made rapid progress. He at- 
tended the first agency building school 
of the Penn Mutual at the home office. 

In addition there is always a third 
member of the faculty who handles dis- 
cussions arranged for at the end of each 
period and who becomes supervisor of 
the particular group at the end of the 
training period. There is also one man 
in training to become sunervisor of the 
next group. The supervisor for the first 
class is John H. Evans and the man in 
charge of the present group is Charles 
Edson Spencer. 





J. A. TYSON TALK 





Addresses Philadelphia Association Jan- 
uary Meeting on Presentation; One 
of Six Talks Made 
Sales presentation was the topic used 
by James A. Tyson, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the Guardian, in his talk before 
the January dinner meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association. It was the fourth 
of a series of six talks on making sales. 





LESS THAN 3% TERM 
The New York Life’s term insurance 
written last year amounted to _ less 


than 3%. 


Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Iliinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 























J. BURTON WEBSTER 


It is with genuine pleas- 
ure that this Agency wel- 
comes to the ranks of the 
Penn Mutual, Mr. J. Bur- 
ton Webster, Director of 
Conservation. 


The establishment of this 
new Department, despite 
our Company’s enviable 
record of small lapse 
ratio, is but another evi- 
dence of the service of 
our Company to its pol- 
icyholders. 


It is also evidence of our 
Company’s desire to 
further our constant ef- 
forts to assist our agents 
in maintaining their re- 
newal accounts. 


We are “Building by 
helping to build.” 


MeWILLIAM & HYDE 


General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


285 Madison Avenue 
Caledonia 3720 


NEW YORK 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Reports On Business 


SHOWED EXCELLENT RESULTS 
President William H. Sargeant Points to 
New Business Volume and Fine 
Retention Record 

President William H. Sargeant of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in the sev- 
enty-ninth annual report to the policy- 
holders expresses satisfaction with the 
operation of the company last year when, 
as he says, no financial institution could 
fail to be affected in some way by the 
conditions. It is remarkable, as he fur- 
ther points out, that the volume of new 
business was least affected. The com- 
pany had new paid-for business amount- 
ing to $272,133,619 in 1930, only 9.8% less 
than in 1929. The insurance in force at 
the end of the year was $2,096,730, an in- 
crease of $126,522,310. 

The total assets of the company at the 
close of the year amounted to $392,765,- 
508, representing an increase of $31,565,- 
374. Total payments to policyholders 
were $43,761,971, an increase of more than 
$4,000,000. Dividends to policyholders 
were nearly $15,000,000. 

The average annual yield on total in- 
vested assets was 5.64% gross and 5.27% 
net. Actual mortality was 58% of the 
CXP cted. 

Persistency of Business 

In his annual report President Sar- 
eeant called special attention to the per- 
sistency of the new business of the com- 
pany which has been writing a relatively 
large volume for some years past. The 
company had a net retention of 46%% 
last year. 

On the subject of abnormal losses duc 

to accidental causes, a feature of the 
mortality experience of all companies last 
year, President Sargeant said: 
“When we turn to the record of the 
mortality experience, we find a material 
reflection of ‘bad times’ in a very high 
rate of claim for both suicides and es- 
ualties. The claims from these two items 
alone amounted to no less than $3,219,000, 
or 20% of the total claims paid—a most 
unusual amount even if a somewhat nat- 
ural consequence of the financial condi- 
tions of the year. With a normal rate 
of claims from these two sources, the 
rate of mortality for the year 1930 would 
have been at least as satisfactory as it 
has been for some years past. 

“The same influences have given rise 
to a somewhat higher loss from our total 
and permanent disability benefits, but 
the greater proportion of this loss is a 
reflection of conditions under which the 
benefit is no longer underwritten, so that 
it is of less significance than might other- 
wise be the case.” 


RAISES WAGES 


Five Hundred Representatives of West- 
ern & Southern Life Figure in 
Increase; Cincinnati Comment 

\ columnist in the Cincinnati “Post,” 
who signs his name “Cincinnatus,” made 
these comments in that paper’s issue of 
lanuary 16: 

“Tt is brought to Cincinnatus that 
Charles F. Williams, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Western & Southern Life 
Insurance Co., has increased the wages 
of some 500 field men of the firm and 
of employes in the home office. 

“Cincinnatus does not offer this as a 
sign of prosperity; for he is not like 
the rooster that crows to the sun even 
when he doesn’t see it shining. He does, 
however, think it is worthwhile to call 
attention to an employer who does this 
in a time when wages totter and fall 
and the sacred American standard lan- 
guishes.” 


30 YEARS WITH FIDELITY 
Glenn W. Power, well known Fidelity 
Mutual manager in Traverse City, Mich., 
has completed thirty years of service 
with the Philadelphia company. 


HEADS EQUITABLE DEPARTMENT 





C. J. Westermann Appointed Superin- 
tendent of Service and Conservation; 
Has Been Agency Instructor 
C. J. Westermann, who has been with 
the Equitable Society since 1921, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Service and Conservation by 
the company. Mr. Westermann is a 
graduate of Yale and a member of the 
bar of Pennsylvania. He has been pér- 
sonal producer, assistant manager with 
the Edward A. Woods Agency, and more 
recently agency instructor at the home 
office. In the latter capacity he has 
been an asset to the Equitable’s agency 
staff on account of his knowledge of the 
business plus his familiarity with legal 

matters. 





FIGHT CLAIM PAYMENT 


Action has been brought by the New 
York Life in Chancery Court in Trenton, 
N. J., to cancel a policy for $15,000 is- 
sued to E. H. Roehrs, who died nine 
months after taking out a policy. The 
company claims fraudulent information 
in the application. 





NEW YORK ASS’N. DINNER 


President Parkinson of Equitable So- 

ciety and General Agent Mervin L. 

Lane Scheduled Speakers 

A prominent life company president, 
Thomas I. Parkinson of the Equitable 
Society, and a well known New York 
City general agent, Mervin L. Lane of 
the Home Life, will be featured speakers 
at the February dinner of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York City. 

President Parkinson will speak on the 
subject of “Life Insurance Prospects,” 
while Mr. Lane’s subject will be “Green 
Pastures.” In keeping with this title 
will be entertainment by the Hall John- 
son Quartette from the Broadway suc- 
cess “Green Pastures.” The date of the 
dinner is Tuesday, Ferbuary 10. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA LEADERS 


H. J. Miller, Philadelphia representa- 
tive of the Equitable Life of Iowa, led 
all the personal producers of the com- 
pany during 1930. R. O. Claypoole, an 
agency mate of Mr. Miller’s, finished 
second in production, while J. D. Wain- 
wright of New York City ranked in third 
place. 


Enters Great Britain 


(Continued from Page 1) 
figure which is conceded to be an ex- 
cellent showing in a year of rather low 
net retention percentages. 


President Morrow’s Comments 


At the annual meeting of the Imperial 
Life President G. A. Morrow in his ad- 
dress said that, broadly speaking, 1930 
saw a falling off in life insurance pro- 
duction in all the provinces of Canada, 
with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, this decrease, as might be ex- 
pected, being particularly marked in the 
western provinces. The same underly- 
ing financial and economic conditions 
that made the writing of life insurance 
more difficult resulted in a more than 
usually heavy termination rate on old 
business, the net result of these lower 
writings and heavier terminations being 
that while the companies, as a whole, 
show a larger amount of insurance on 
their books now than a year ago, the 
gain made was less than for some years 
past. 





those of its sales organization evidencing agency building capacity. 


; 3). An unexcelled. sales equipment, including the new Family Income Policy, Preferred 
Life Plan, unique Educational Income Contract and Personal Income Policies. 


service. 


5). A recent record of real accomplishment. 
ceeded that of the preceding sixty years. 





(4). A purely mutual New York Company, having back of it seventy years of honorable 


The growth of the past ten years has ex- 


_ (6). A management which from the top down is dominated by the agency viewpoint and is 
making every move with a view to affording the broadest opportunity to the men and women of 


its field organization. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 


= 
Every factor in the Home Life situation makes sure its continued and accelerated progr 
ess 

during 1931. A few of these factors are:— i 
(1). Absolute vested renewals for both Agents and General Agents. 
(2). Definite plans assuring General Agency opportunities under a sound financial plan to 
(3) 
( 

; We enter the year 1931 with the confident belief that the splendid and steady growing agency 
organization, aided by a sympathetic Home Office management, will carry our Company to 
great achievements. 

256 Broadway, New York City. 
w 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 





ABSTRACT FROM SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


For the year ended December 31, 1930 





Admitted assets ; - - $ 392,765,509 


Policy reserve and other liabilities - 373,251,581 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard - 19,513,928 
Received for premiums - - - 61,866,578 
Total income - - - - 93,667,804. 


Dividends paid and credited policyholders 14,755,424 
Total payments to policyholders — - 43,761,971 


New insurance delivered - - 272,133,619 
Total insurance in force - - 2,096,730,715 
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Medical Insurance 
Urged by Dr. C. G. Heyd 


HE IS MEDICAL SOCIETY HEAD 








Wants Physicians Protected Against 
Costs of Free Medical Treatment; 
Most Doctors Have Small Incomes 





Medical insurance to relieve the bur- 
den which physicians bear by contribut- 
ing $365,000,000 annually to society in 
free medical service was strongly advo- 
cated by Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, new- 
ly elected president of the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of New York, in 
his inaugural address Monday night. 

Some form of medical insurance where- 
by doctors would co-operate with insur- 
ance companies to establish proper risk 
allocations for protection against costs 
for treatment of more serious ailments, 
r the creation of a bureau to operate a 
“deferred payment plan” must be seri- 
ously considered in the near future, he 
said. Dr. Heyd expressed the fear that 
unless some such changes were made so 
that a doctor would get a fair monetary 
return for his services and training the 
present undue economic duress on the 
medical profession would lower the qual- 
ity of medical service. 

“It is apparent that with our nearly 
$000 members we have a sufficient cli- 
entele to seriously consider the estab- 
lishment of an insurance bureau, or even 
an insurance company,” he said. “It 
might also suggest itself that there could 
be formed and managed under the aus- 
pices of the County Medical Society a 
credit and funding society, a collecting 
ievenu: and we might even go so far 
as to organize the personnel for the 
management of chnics.” 


NEW OMAHA GENERAL AGENT 
William E. Brugman Succeeds John C. 
Daugherty as John Hancock Mana- 
ger in Nebraska City 
One of the newest John Hancock gen- 
eral agents is William E. Brugman, who 
recently took charge of. the company’s 
fice im Omaha, Neb. Mr. Brugman 
has been with the Hancock for the past 
five years. John C. Daugherty, who re- 
signed from the Omaha post, will con- 
tinue with the company in another ca- 

pacity 

Previous to entering life insurance, Mr. 
Brugman was successful as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. His first experience in the 
business was as an agent for the John 
Hancock in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A few 
years later he accepted the position of 
agency supervisor with State Agent Har- 
ry S. Haskins at Des Moines and trav- 
eled throughout southeastern Iowa in the 
interest of the company. For the past 
three vears he has been associated with 
the sales research department of the 
home office engaged in the training of 
agents in the metropolitan centers of the 


Fast. 


MASTERSON AGENCY DINNER 
The William H. Masterson Agency, 


representing the Equitable Society in. 


Newark, held a dinner last week at the 
Newark Athletic Club, for the purpose 
of making plans for 1931. The dinner 
was followed by a general meeting which 
was attended by William H. Masterson, 
W. B. Collins, E. E. Eastwood, Jr., Hy- 
land Knowles, Joseph Garibaldi, Edward 
Post, Louis H. Grimme and J. J. Keller 
The agency has taken larger quarters in 
the new National Newark Building in 
Newark, and will be located on the sev- 
enth floor 


A BABY GIRL ARRIVAL 


J. Roy Robbins, general agent of the 
Home Life in New York, is receiving 
the congratulations of his many friends 
me se days on the recent arrival in his 
home of a baby girl, Miss Nancy mgt 
bins. Mr. Robbins now has a family of 
six daughters. 




















Chanticleer, after an encounter with 
the would-be ruler of the roost, stood 
erect to crow. He had vanquished his 
adversary and had a sure-enough thing 
to crow about. 





REENING its feathers, Life Insurance 

straightens up to crow lustily. It has had an 
encounter with the never-to-be- — 1930 
brand of pessimism. 


| 9 3 O Pessimism was licked by Life Insurance in 1930 
: —by the profession—by the agent. Alert agents 
In retrospect sensed that the need for Life Insurance was 
greater than ever before. They profited hand- 

somely by persevering. 

* 

Particularly in point is the accomplishment of 
the Home Office Agency of the Union Central at 
deflation Cincinnati. In 1930 this Agency produced well 
over eleven millions in new paid business—an in- 


depression crease of 40% over its 1929 production. Even 
; more interesting are the records of individual 
dyspepsia achievement of each member in this Agency; of 


27 full time agents, 23 saw their commission in- 
comes increase; six saw them double; two triple 
and one quadruple. Three members of the Agency 
made their debuts as million dollar producers. 


Everyone knows that in good times Life Insur- 
ance is a great business. But in bad times where 
can you find in any other line of business, a selling 
organization in which 90% of its members show 
an increase in their commission earnings? 


Now really—hasn’t the Life Insurance business 
something to crow about? 





Over One and One-Half Billions In Force 





The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


of Cincinnati 
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Canada Life President 
Discusses Investments 


LITTLE AFFECTED BY SLUMP 





Leighton McCarthy Says Company’s Ex- 
perience Was Satisfactory in View 
of Conditions 





In his annual address as president of 
the Canada Life of Toronto, Leighton 
McCarthy reviewed the general econom- 
ic condition at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the company and pointed out that 
“against the background of world-wide 
depression conditions in Canada were 
relatively favorable.” The volume of ag- 
ricultural production in Canada during 
1930 was more satisfactory than in 1929, 
for instance, although commodity prices 
were depressed. Such great Canadian 
industries as newsprint production and 
the salmon industry in British Colum- 
bia were satisfactory; likewise hydro- 
electric development went on with un- 
diminished vigor. 

President McCarthy said concerning 
the company’s reserve funds and sur- 
plus: “After providing adequate appro- 
priations for taking care of any doubt- 
ful securities, increasing our contingent 
reserves and creating a new building 
equipment reserve, the earned surplus 
of $6,268,410 exceeding the surplus earn- 
ings of any previous year, must, under 
the distressing conditions existing 
throughout the year, be deemed gratify- 
ing. It reflects an encouraging rate of 
mortality, a wise selection of lives, and 
satisfactory earnings from our carefully 
selected investment securities. We now 
have contingent reserves of $1,658,484.” 


Investment Experience Satisfactory 


On the subject of the Canada Life’s 
investments, President McCarthy said: 
“The investment policy of our company 
has always been to maintain a standard 
of investments based on security of prin- 
cipal and stability of earning power, at 
the same time maintaining a selection 
and diversification of investments which 
would meet all the tests to which eco- 
nomic and financial disturbances might 
subject it. 

“Certainly the conditions obtaining 
through the whole of the year 1930 put 
all investment policies, as to their wis- 
dom or otherwise, to the acid test. It is, 
therefore, with consummate satisfaction, 
not to say pride, that we report that 
we have made appropriations for taking 
care of any doubtful securities, main- 
tained our reserves intact, and that, val- 
ued on the basis authorized by the gov- 
ernment, or even at the low of the year, 
our investments show a very substantial 
surplus over book values.” 

The mortgage loan business of the 
Canada Life, President McCarthy said, 
was decidedly satisfactory during the 
year, especially in the eastern Canadian 
field, where the interest payment not- 
withstanding adverse conditions showed 








idend Scale of last year. 


1916 to 1931. 







1931 $11,100,000 
1930 10,400,000 
1929 9,500,000 
1928 8,850,000 
1927 8,150,000 
1926 6,650,000 
1925 6,150,000 
1924 4,750,000 














Consistent Growth 
in Dividends 


HE Board of Directors of the New England Mutual 
have voted $11,100,000 to be distributed as Shares 
of Surplus during 1931, thus continuing the Div- 


For thirty-two years this annual distribution of Surplus 
has been on an ascending, progressive scale. Seven 
times since 1899 the scale on which all Dividends are 
calculated has been increased. The following table 
shows Dividends voted for distribution during the years 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Boston. Mass. 


1923 $4,400,000 
1922 3,900,000 
1921 3,550,000 
1920 3,000,000 
1919 2,675,000 
1918 2,475,000 
1917 2,265,000 
1916 2,100,000 




















arrears of only 02% of the amount in- 
vested, or $6,753 on an investment of 


upwards of $26,400,000. The city mort- > 


gage loans in the prairie provinces are 
carrying arrears of less than $4,000 on 
an investment of nearly $7,500,000. 

The farm mortgage loans in the prairie 
provinces reflect the conditions prevail- 
ing there through low prices of both 
grain and live stock taken in conjunc- 
tion with crop failures in some areas 
and badly damaged grain in others. At 
the end of the year the arrears of in- 
terest on farm loans in these provinces 
amounted to approximately 3.07% of the 
total amount invested in these loans. 

The average rate of yield on the com- 
pany’s investments for the year was 
5.94%. 


A. H. BENNELL APPOINTMENT 

A. H. Bennell of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been appointed manager for the Mu- 
tual Life in Pittsburgh, succeeding James 
M. Dalbey, who is retiring. Mr. Dalbey 
has had a long and successful career 
with the Mutual Life. The new mana- 
ger joined the agency forces of the com- 
pany in Cleveland in 1922 and has made 
a splendid record. He is president of 
the Alumni Association of the American 
College -of Life Underwriters. 





SUES 101 RANCH 





John Hancock Asks Judgment Totaling 
$162,784 and For Appointment of 
a Receiver 

The John Hancock Mutual has filed 
suit against the famous Miller Brothers’ 
101 Ranch near Marland, Okla., asking 
for judgments totaling $162,784.33, fore- 
closure of mortgages on 3,546 acres of 
land and appointment of a receiver to 
take charge of the property. 

Defendants in the actions are Zack 
T. Miller, only survivor of the three 
Miller brothers; executors of the estates 
of George Miller and Joseph Miller, de- 
ceased; trustees of the Miller Brothers’ 
101 Ranch and other parties interested 
in the estates. 

The petitions state that in 1929 George 
and Joseph Miller, now deceased, and 
Zack Miller executed and delivered to 
the Maxwell Investment Co. four nego- 
tiable first mortgage real estate coupon 
notes due in five years. The notes and 
mortgages were later indorsed and as- 
signed by the investment company to 
the plaintiff, the petitions state. 


Canada Life’s Assets 
And Income Increase 


NOW HAS BILLION IN FORCE 





New Paid For Business Amounted to 
$132,000,000; Income Gained Nearly 
$1,700,000 





The financial statement of the Canada 
Life presented at the recent annual meet- 
— re dr os showed total assets 
at the end of last year amounting to 
$188,225,148, which is an saalinbhe dees 
the year of $14,457,480. The market val- 
ue of the assets at the close of the year 
was well in excess of this book value. 

The total income for the year from all 
sources was $45,516,447, exceeding the 
income of 1929 by $1,680,909. The total 
premium income for last y y - 
oe t vear was $33, 

The company’s surplus amounted to 
$7,199,878 after making the special quin- 
quennial distribution of surplus in 1930 
and including $3,960,000 dividends to pol- 
icyholders payable during the company’s 
dividend year ending in 1931. In addi- 
tion the company holds contingent and 
other special reserves of $1,658484. The 
net surplus earned amount totaled $6,- 
268,410, exceeding the surplus earnings 
of any previous year. 

New insurance paid for during the 
ir emg wn pv and increases but 
excluding dividend additions, total $132,- 
048,632. The company also sold fe 
ties with considerations of $3,194,309. 

The Canada Life during the vear 
passed the a dollar mark of in- 
Surance in force and now has a total 
of $1,015,711,701 after deducting death 
losses, matured endowments and other 
terminations. 

Payments of $23,147,101 were made 
during the year under the company’s 
contracts in settlement of death claims, 
matured endowments, dividends, annui- 
ties and cash values for surrender poli- 
cies. Of this amount $15,415,351 was 
paid to living policyholders. 

Insurance and annuity reserves amount- 
ed to $172,214,168 at the end of the year. 





POLL ON ROBERTSON LAW 





Texas Senate Found to Have Nineteen 
Members Against Change in 
Investment Law 
A poll of the Texas senate made by 
Lieutenant Governor Barry Miller of 
Dallas on the subject of a possible change 
in the Robertson compulsory investment 
law, under which foreign life insurance 
companies are required to invest the re- 
serve held against Texas business in 
Texas securities or mortgages, shows 
nineteen members of the present senate 
against such revision and so the effort 
to amend the law which the life compa- 
nies oppose in principle promises this 
year to go the way of other efforts to 

effect a change. 








IN 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 











Established 1879 





625,852 Prospects 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Metropolitan Life Group Leader 
Made Great Name At West Point 


Elmer Q. Oliphant Still Uses Athletic Tactics With Success 


in Insurance Business; A Winner of Honors 


in Seven Sports 


Elmer Q. Oliphant, the same “Ollie” 
whose spectacular achievements on the 
baseball diamond and the football grid- 
iron used to figure prominently on the 
sporting pages of the newspapers, has 
lately been winning honors in another 





ELMER Q. OLIPHANT 


~ 


field, that of group life insurance. “Ollie” 
wrote more group contracts during 1930 
than any other representative of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. In turn, the Metropolli- 
tan New York territory, of which he is 
a supervisor, was also the group terri- 
torial leader for the company for the 
year with approximately $80,000,000 of 
paid business. Haley Fiske, Jr., is sales 
manager of the metropolitan division. 

Since joining the Metropolitan six 
years ago through the suggestion of A. 
C. Campbell, vice-president of the com- 
pany, Oliphant has made a good rec- 
rd. During that time he has placed 
about 180 group contracts on the com- 
pany and in addition, has writ- 
ten considerable ordinary business. He 
is the more pleased at his 1930 achieve- 
ment since in 1928 after writing fifty- 
four group contracts, of which four were 
on the last day of the year, he 
discovered that his record had_ been 
topped by Frank Henneman of Balti- 
more who had closed the year with fifty- 
six. 


bi Kk >, 


closed 


Discipline Has Helped Him 


As an insurance salesman “Ollie” uses 
many of the same tactics which won him 
fame in athletics. He is the personifica- 
tion of aggressiveness, can be found in 
his office 


every morning about eight 
o’clock and is out “on the street” one 


hour later. Making use of every moment 
he averages fifteen to eighteen calls a 
day and usually manages to get at least 
five good interviews. He gives a lot of 
credit to the discipline learned during his 
days in college when he found time to 
make a name for himself in exactly seven 
different sports. He graduated from 
Purdue in 1914, and from the academy 
at West Point in 1918. 

“During my Metropolitan career I] 
seem to have insured almost everything 
from breweries to churches,” Oliphant 
told the writer. “My work has brought 
me in contact with most every field of 
endeavor—that is one reason I get a 
kick out of it—the humanness. The pos- 


sibilities in this branch of insurance are 
unlimited; the field is only beginning 
to be exploited. It gives one a great 
deal of satisfaction in writing group to 
know that hundreds of people are being 
protected. Among the group contracts 
that I have closed are such representa- 
tive businesses as Postal Telegraph, 
American Water Works & Electric, 
Nestles Milk Products, and Supervising 
Engineers, Inc.” 
Cited by Knute Rockne 

Of all his athletic honors “Ollie” treas- 
ures most his naming on the all-Ameri- 
can all-time team by Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame. And many honors came 
his way in his years of athletic compe- 
tition. He was the first to win his let- 
ter in four major sports at Purdue, a 
feat which he equalled at West Point. 
A glance through his records reveals that 
he won twelve “P’s” at Purdue, three 
each in football, baseball, basketball and 
track. 

At West Point he even surpassed this 
record, made his “A” four times each 
in football, baseball and basketball, and 
captained each of these teams at one 
time or another while he was in the 
Academy. He was chosen on Walter 
Camp’s first All-American eleven, and 
was selected as an all-collegiate guard 
in basketball. 

Topping this off “Ollie’ broke the 
Academy record for the 200-yard hur- 
dles, covering the distance and the tim- 
bers in twenty-five seconds on grass. 
Also, he won the heavyweight boxing 
championship of the corps, captained the 
hockey team and won his insigne on the 
swimming team. While at West Point 
among other awards he won the Edger- 
ton saber as the best all-around athlete. 


How Oliphant Made Congress Pass 
A Special Act 


Perhaps the strangest part of Ollie’s 
athletic history is that it took a special 
act of Congress to award him his “A” 
in football. The Army regulations pro- 
vided specifically for three “A’s” by stat- 
ing that a gold stripe would be placed 
above and below the crossbar of the let- 
ter when a cadet won his insignia in two 
major sports and that a third gold bar 
would be placed across the middle of the 
crossbar should an “A” be won in a 
third major sport. 

As only five men had won as many as 
three “A’s” that seemed to cover the 
subject. But Ollie came along and won 
four, which befuddled everybody, in- 
cluding the authorities. There wasn’t 
any room on the already crowded cross- 
bar for any more gold stripes and be- 
sides there wasn’t any provision in the 
Army regulations for a fourth stripe any- 
way. However, after the attention of 
Congress had been called to the matter, 
it was decided to stick a gold star on 
the letter and Ollie’s “A,” with three 
gold stripes and a star, is the only one 
like it in captivity. 

Oliphant hails originally from a little 
town in southern Indiana. The day this 
reporter saw him he had received a let- 
ter from the governor of that state re- 
questing him to represent the state and 
the governor at a big American Legion 
dinner to be given in New York in Feb- 
ruary. It seems that the “folks back 
home” are keeping an eye on the Metro- 
politan Life representative. 

Among the interests which attract his 
attention in New York City are the af- 
fairs of: the West Point-New York So- 
ciety, Purdue Club of New York, New 
York Athletic Club, Indiana Club, and 
Kappa Sigma fraternity. 
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Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid 
by New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy 


Contracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars 


Y 


was paid to and on account of Living Policy-holders. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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M= enjoy a good laugh at their childhood 


fears. One confesses he was afraid of the 

bogeyman, another was afraid of the dark, the next 

e was always afraid of a policeman. They laugh about 
those old fears now. 


Last year some of the grown-up children who had 
not studied too closely the history of business 
throughout the ages, and more especially the history 
of the United States, were frankly scared at the 
abrupt interruption of boom times. 


Business depressions have always followed wide- 
spread, reckless speculation. The readjustment 
period is a trying time for even the wisest and most 
stout-hearted. 7 


But while the United States has been in the doldrums 
again and again, a review of its history should make 
even the most pessimistic person optimistic. The 
prosperity which follows hard times comes sounder 
and stronger and the country keeps on growing richer. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Freperick H. Ecxer. PresipENT 








e,. 


a 


© 1930 M. L. I. Co. | 


It is no more sensible to worry over gloomy predic- 
tions concerning the business future than it was to 
worry about the bogeyman. 


From the time the country was founded, men have 
worried about its future and the ever-increasing scale 
of wages. John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was disturbed 
by the growing cost of living in 1784. He wrote, 
“wages of mechanics and labourers which are very 
extravagant’, at a time when skilled mechanics were 
paid sixty cents a day and laborers thirty-nine cents. 
The history of panics and business depressions fol- 
lowed by mounting levels of prosperity, with higher 
wages and shorter working hours, is worth reading. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be 
glad to send free a copy of “The Development of 
Prosperity in America.” Address Booklet Depart- 
ment 1-EU-31 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


H. G. Scott, execu- 
tive vice-president of 
the Reliance Life, in 
a statement to agents 
of the company rela- 
tive to the necessity of careful planning 
and intelligent soliciting points out some 
bright spots for salesmen with energy 


H. G. Scott 
On Country’s 
Bright Spots 


and ability to bear in mind: 

“The greatest total of savings deposits 
in history was achieved in the United 
States in 1930. The number of individ- 
ual depositors gained 100,000. 

“There has been an increase in the 
earning power of individual factory 
workers in the past ten years. 

“The peak year of all industrial activity 
was reached in 1929. 

“The purchasing power of the dollar 
today is at the highest point since 1922. 

“Almost 1,000,000 residents of the 
United States earn $5,000 or more yearly. 

“Standards of living which were raised 
high throughout the United States dur- 
ing 1929 are being retained today with 
but slight change. 

“T could quote many other convincing 
facts to illustrate that there is business 
available for the man who sincerely 
makes an effort to get it. And daily the 
reports of increased industrial production 
and upward trend in many lines of busi- 
ness are growing.” 

* * * 


What most agents 
need is not a more 
thorough’ knowledge 
of life insurance but 
a more thorough 
knowledge of selling, declared Harvey 
Weeks, assistant vice-president of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., in a 
recent address. The average agent knows 
all about the business but he falls down 
in not being able to get the message over. 
Therefore, considerable attention should 
be given to sales principles. 

Mr. Weeks stressed the fact that 
“making a sale is not making a speech.” 
There must be a lot of little sales in 
order to make a big sale. First, there 
must be considerable pains taken to 
arouse confidence and after that, the 
agent can say many things he wouldn’t 
have been able to mention before in the 
interview. “Do your selling in terms of 
human nature,” was another wise hint 
given by the speaker; “the use of the 
fundamentals of selling in these terms is 
absolutely necessary if you would become 
successful.” 


Tips 
From 


Harvey Weeks 


— 


- eto . 


There are at least 


Why thirteen decided ad- 
Weekly vantages in maintain- 


Production Pays ing a _ consecutive 
weekly production 
record, according to a big producer, says 
“Equiowa,”’ which lists them as follows: 

1. It gives a definite objective. 

2. It fights your procrastination in making 
calls and interviews. 

3. It increases the number of your policy- 
holders and centers of influence. 

4. When you have gone for many weeks 
without missing, you will be known among your 
acquaintances and policyholders as an _ out- 
standing insurance man because your record 
will have been equalled by comparatively few 
men in your city. 

5. You will receive favorable publicity that 
will help establish your reputation as a_ suc- 
cessful life insurance man. The old adage that 
“Nothing succeeds like success’”’ is true, and 
if your reputation precedes you, it is a tre- 
mendous help. 

6. Your friends and business acquaintances 
after a while will become interested in your 
“long distance endurance race’ and will give 
you direct assistance to help you be a winner. 

7. It develops your power as a salesman as 
nothing else will, because you are forced to 
adopt real salesmanship methods and plans on 
the day you have to get an “app’’—not when 
your prospect of his own accord gets ready to 
buy. 

8. It develops your resourcefulness in find- 
ing prospects and in closing business. 

9. It avoids your getting into that awful 
state known as a “slump.” There can be no 
absolute slump as long as you write some 
business every week. 

10. It keeps you in good mental condition. 
You forget your worries and personal troubles 
while busy soliciting. 

11.’ ‘No’? ceases to have any meaning to 
you. 

12. It keeps the dead wood out of your 
prospect files. By constant activity you get 
into the habit of ‘killing’ or ‘curing’? when 
you call a few times. 

13. It encourages you to organize yourself, 
your time and your work, and forces you to 
develop a practical workable system of han- 
dling prospect files and other office details so 
that you can keep in the field more of your 
time. 





ST. LOUIS CLASSES STARTING 

The St. Louis Y. M. C. A. classes in 
life insurance underwriting for 1931 will 
start on Monday, February 2. Frank 
M. See, head of the St. Louis agency 
of the Union Central Life, is instructor. 








Best Industrial and Ordinary Protection Under Colonial Policies | 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


33 Years in Business 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 


OPENINGS FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS IN 


NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA CONNECTICUT 











EQUITABLE AGENCY REPORTS 





Many New York Agencies Topped 1929 
Production in 1930; Department 
Reports Favorable 


The agency department of the Equit- 
able Society is greatly pleased at the 
telegrams which have been pouring into 
the home office from members of the 
company’s managerial staff, indicating 
that many agencies topped their 1929 
production in 1930, thus aiding the com- 
pany, in turn, to perform the same feat. 
Here are some of the results reported: 

New York Metropolitan department— 
Reports indicate that the Bleetstein, Har- 
ris, Johnson, Riehle, Rosenstein and Pea- 
cock agencies of the New York Metro- 
politan department each exceeded its re- 
spective quota for 1930. These agencies 
with the exception of the Peacock agen- 
cy, which was a scratch agency July 1, 
1930, also plussed their business of 1929. 
In addition to the above, the Davis, 
Downing, Dunsmore, Miner, Fitting, 
Prosser & Homans, Rubens, Straus and 
York agencies exceeded their 1929 busi- 
ness. 

Central department—In all phases of 
activities—agency quotas, progressive 
club membership, new organization pro- 
duction—the Central department comes 
through 100% for 1930. With a paid 
business of $266,808,699 the department 
tops its 1929 total by $9,888,000. 

Western department— Closing 1930 
with a total paid production in excess 
of $87,000,000, the Western department 
comes within $1,380,000 of 1929, its peak 
year. The production of the new organ- 
ization shows an increase over the 1930 
allotment. Best of all, 1931 looks a lot 
better than 1930 for all the agencies on 
the West Coast. 

Eastern department—With a total paid 
production of $169,833,306, the Eastern 
department exceeded its 1930 allotment 
by $1,883,366 and shows an increase over 
1929 of $6,865,443. 

Southern department—The 1930 ordi- 
nary paid business in the Southern de- 
partment broke all previous records and 
surpassed the paid business of 1929 by 
2,380,000. 





LOVELACE IN FRANKFORT 
Griffin M. Lovelace, third vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, talked to 
the company’s agents in Kentucky and 
southern Indiana last week. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 

care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Tae Mutuat Lire Insurance Company oF New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd —— 


an 
Manager of Agencies 
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Metropolitan Life New Business 
Reached $3,305,037,927 Last Year 


Total Assets of $3,310,021,818 Show Increase of $299,461,767; 
New Business Only 2% Less Against Decline In Business 
As a Whole of 312%; Dividends Largest 
Ever Paid By Company 


The annual figures of the Metropolitan 
Life, always awaited with keen interest, 
became known after the board of direc- 
tors’ meeting Tuesday. The new paid- 
for production last year amounted to 
$3,305,037,927, only 2% below the new 
husiness of 1929, whereas, the life insur- 
ince business of the country as a whole 
was 3%% less. Of the new business 
iotal Ordinary accounted for $1,626,568,- 
106, Industrial amounted to $1,369,339,903, 
and Group totaled $309,129,858. The 
Metropolitan’s total insurance in force 
it the close of the year was $18,810,966,- 
384, which is more than one-sixth of the 
total life insurance in force in the United 
States. 

The company’s assets reached a total 
of $3,310,021,818, and the Metropolitan 
Life, President Ecker stated, continues 
to hold its place as the largest financial 
institution in the world. The increase 
in assets in 1930 was $299,461,767. 

Amount paid to policyholders during 
the year was $388,919,442; $144,419,743 of 
the total being in death benefits, while 
$244,499,699 was paid to living policy- 
holders. 

The daily average of the company’s 
business during the year was 2,144 a day 





in number of claims paid; 19,639 a day 
in number of life insurance policies is- 
sued and revived; $10,907,716 a day in life 
insurance issued, revived and increased; 
$2,093,529 a day in payments to policy- 
holders and addition’ to reserve and $988,- 
323 a day in increase of assets. The 
company’s income for the year amounted 
to $863,230,995. 

There was a gain of 493,031 in the 
outstanding life policies during the year. 
In force at the end of the year were 
44,826,363 policies. 

The dividends declared for payment to 
policyholders during the current year are 
the largest ever declared by any life in- 
surance company, President Ecker stat- 
ed, totaling $94,625,473, of which $44,568,- 
156 will be paid to Industrial policyhold- 
ers, $48,028,167 to Ordinary and $2,029,- 
150 to Accident and Health policyholders. 

The total of bonuses and dividends 
paid to its policyholders by the company, 
since its organization, including the dec- 
larations for 1931, now amounted to 
$622,966,910, which were divided as fol- 
lows: to Industrial policyholders $310,- 
670,718; to Ordinary policyholders, $305,- 
720,513, and to A. and H. policyholders, 
$6,503,679. 








NEW JOB FOR C. A. PETERSON 





Northwestern National Life Names Mu- 
tual Trust Vice-President Super- 
visor of Agencies 

Carl A. Peterson has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies for the North- 
western National Life and will devote 
himself mainly to the appointment of 
new general agents and assisting them 
in building up their sales organizations. 
He will take up his new duties Febru- 
ary 2. 

Mr. Peterson, who has been vice- 
president of the Mutual Trust Life of 
Chicago, has had a long life insurance 
experience. He was a soliciting agent 
for four years, a successful general agent 
and state manager for thirteen years, 
and has been at the home office of the 
Mutual Trust since 1924, first as a di- 
rector of agents and then as vice-presi- 
dent. 


25 YEARS WITH PHOENIX 

John H. Kull, manager of the Colum- 
bus Circle agency of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual in New York City, completed twen- 
ty-five years’ service with the Hartford 
company this month. Mr. Kull started 
his insurance career as a clerk in the 
company’s downtown office in New York, 
later became a fieldman, and in 1924 
assistant manager of the downtown 
agency. 


PLAN THRIFT LUNCHEON 
A report luncheon meeting of the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee will be held 
next Tuesday at the Recess Club, New 
York, at which the co-operating organ- 
izations which participated in the nation- 
wide thrift week movement from Jan- 

uary 17 to 23 will make their reports. 








Walter P. Zuck of the St. Louis branch 
of the Continental Life wrote nine appli- 
cations in one family in a week. He 
wrote $1,000 each on father, mother and 
seven children. 





J. J. DONNELLY DEAD 


John J. Donnelly, for more than twen- 
ty-five years an agent of The Prudential 
in Newark, died recently at his home 
there. He was eighty-one and had re- 
tired from service ten years ago. 





F. X. QUINN ANNIVERSARY 

Vice-President F. X. Quinn of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life completes forty years 
of service with the Philadelphia company 
this month. There are only five men 
connected with the institution having so 
great a length of service, and only three 
among the home office staff. 
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ALWAYS READY 


characterizes the management of this old and conser- 
vative organization—a friendly Company with which to 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 
Established 1848 














1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 








HAS BEST MONTH 





J.P. Graham Agency of Aetna Life Paid 
for $1,500,000 in January; Ranks 
With Company’s Leaders 

By paying for $1,500,000 in January 
the J. P. Graham agency of the Aetna 
Life at 165 Broadway, New York, start- 
ed off 1931 with a total naid-for volume 
exceeding by far any previous high mark 
in the history of the Graham agency 
since its organization. In addition this 
production ranks the agency with the 
three or four leading agencies of the 
Aetna Life in the entire country. 

In the opinion of General Agent Gra- 
ham the business this month is a clear 
indication of a turn for the better in 
the tide of business and he anticipates a 
record-breaking year. 





NO RECEIVER FOR HOME LIFE 

William E. Floyd, insurance commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, has consented to dis- 
missal of his petition for a receivership 
for the Home Life of Little Rock and 
has promised to allow the company am- 
ple time to realize on the $800,000 and 
$300,000 contracts it has with the Key- 
stone Holding Co., and the Inter-South- 
ern Life. With the receivership threat 
removed the next step for the company 
probably will be reorganization of its 
board of directors to give representation 
to the Keystone and Inter-Southern in- 
terests. 


HART ADDRESS IN BOOK 





University Talk Delivered at Time Ex- 
ecutive Got Degree Is Most 
Attractively Published 
On June 16 last Hugh D. Hart, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, was 
given the degree of Doctor of Laws at 
the University of Vermont. At the same 
time a degree was given to Mrs. Coolidge. 
Upon that occasion Mr. Hart delivered 
the commencement address, his subject 
being “The Mature Person.” Consider- 
able publicity has been given to this ad- 
dress which was in Mr. Hart’s best vein. 
The address has now been published in 
a book called “The Mature Person” 
which is from the press of F. S. Crofts 
& Co. New York City. This publish- 
ing house made a mighty fine job of it. 





C. W. WELTY PRESIDENT 





H. S. Weston Chairman of Lamar Life’s 
Board; Dr. J. O. Segura Made 
Vice-President 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., 
on Tuesday, Christian W. Welty, for the 
past ten vears vice-president and general 
manager of the company, was elected 
president. H.S. Weston who was presi- 
dent, is made chairman of the board. 
Calvin Wells was elected general coun- 
sel and Dr. J. O. Segura, medical di- 
rector, was elected vice-president. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 83¢C0 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 


ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. stica 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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PUBLIC FIRE ADJUSTERS 
In his new book, “Fire Loss Adjust- 
United 
University of 


Problems in the States,” 


Nelson of the 


ment 
Oscar S 
Pennsylvania discusses among other sub- 
jects that of public adjusters. The in- 


surance department of Pennsylvania is 


at present in the midst of a survey of 
the field of public adjusters, but results 

f that survey are not yet available. 

Mr. Nelson sent out several question- 
naires. One went to fire marshals, ask- 
ing what unsocial practices are followed 
In no instance did 


by public adjusters. 


the replies give a citation of unsocial 
practices under observation at present. 
In a few cases past experience of some 

il practices by these 


entioned 


adjusters was 
He also sent a similar ques- 
insurance commissioners, thirty- 


eight of them answering. Fifteen said 
they knew of no unsocial practices being 
followed; nineteen did not give specific 
answers on the question or referred to 
One mid- 
thought 


adjusters unnecessary, thinking that they 


other sources of information. 


dle state commissioner public 


take advantage of the ignorant. From 
ne New England state came a statement 
that some adjusters resort to strong-arm 
thods to secure business, but the gen- 
eral opinion of the author is that there 
is not much evil practice in adjusting 
losses and where such evils do exist they 
are confined for the most part to the 
arge cities. 

BONDS VS. LIFE POLICIES AS 

BASIS OF ESTATE 


Some time ago Robert L. 


Mosher of 
the Rochester 


4 


agency of the Provident 
\futual called upon a prospect and tried 
sell him life insurance. He was told 


that the prospect was not interested as 


he was creating his estate through the 

dium of bonds. There came a crash 
in the Wall street market, a drop in 
the price of securities, and a new view- 


point which resulted in the prospect buy- 


ng of Mosher insurance on the Endow- 
ent at Age 65 plan 
signed the 


Mosher why he 


\fter the applica- 
insured told Mr 
had decided to buy life 
instead of creating his estate 


through the 


mm was 


nsurance 
medium 
follow: 


of bonds. The rea- 


ns he ave 


l I have to live toycomplete my bond 


? Should T live. I do not know what 


iv bonds will be worth at Ave 65. 


3. IT may need some ready cash at 


that time, and if my bonds should hap 
pen then to be worth below par, [I will 
uffer a loss 


+. Over a period of years some of my 


Other countries outside of Canada, $1.50 for postage 


pril 1, 1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 


bonds might depreciate in value, become 
worthless, or at least stop paying interest. 

5. Under the insurance contract, your 
company guarantees to pay me $10,000 
if I am living at Age 65, regardless of 
the condition of the bond market. 

6. Should I die tomorrow, your com- 
pany will pay my wife $10,000. 

7. It I become totally disabled before 
\ge 60, your company will guarantee me 
a 12% annual return, not on my deposits 
with your company, but on the face 
amount of the policy, and, in addition, 
make the premium deposits due on the 
policy during the continuance of my total 
disability. 

8. If my disability continues beyond 
Age 65, I will not only receive the $10,- 
000, but a continuance of the disability 
income as long as such disability lasts. 

Many life insurance companies are ad- 
vising agents to push annuities and re- 
tirement income policies. The Travelers 
makes the following interesting points: 

During 1929 many people were spend- 
ing more than they were earning, antici- 
pating future earnings by purchases on 
the instalment plan. 

During 1930 they were engaged in pay- 
ing off the debts which they had con- 
tracted in the previous year. 

During 1931 they will be interested in 
rebuilding their savings balances. Thus 
1931 is likely to be a big savings year. 

Life insurance is a safe and convenient 
way of saving money. It offers advant- 
ages which no other plan can duplicate. 
The man who chooses this ‘plan is more 
likely to carry it through to successful 
completion. 

1931 should be a prosperous year for 
the agent who sells the insurance annu- 
ity and retirement income policies. 


MULLIGAN RESIGNS AS EDITOR 


Frank J. Mulligan Also Gives Up Chair- 
manship of Association Advertising 
Committee 

Frank J. Mulligan of the J. C. McNa- 
mara Organization, New York, has re- 
signed as chairman of the advertising 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York City and also as 
editor of “The Bullefin,” the association 
paper. No one has as yet been appoint- 
ed to succeed to these positions but the 
work will be carried on by William C. 
3awden, executive manager of the as- 
sociation, who is also managing editor 
of “The Bulletin.” 

Mr. Mulligan had a great deal to do 
with carrying through the co-operative 
advertising campaign of the association 
in the New York daily papers and has 
done excellent work in getting out an 
interesting and helpful association paper. 


Edward M. Waldron, president of the 
Eagle Fire of New Jersey and of the 
Sussex group of fire companies, is spend- 
ing the winter with Mrs. Waldron at 
their home in Miami Beach, Fla. 
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James L. Brownlee, Jr., member of the 
local agency of Quinlan-Terry-Johnson 
& Brownlee, Inc., of Flushing, is the 
president of the newly formed Suburban 
New York Association of Local Agents, 
Inc. He entered the insurance business 
in 1924 and became a member of the 
present agency firm in 1928. He organ- 
ized and was the first president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Flushing and was the 
second president of the Queens County 
Association of Local Agents. He was 
for two years chairman of the central 
committee composed of two representa- 
tives from each of the county organiza- 
tions in -the New York suburban area. 
This committee up to the time of the 
new association formed at the Hotel As- 
tor last week met monthly at the Drug 
& Chemical Club in New York. 

* * x 


Lieutenant C. Appelgren, well-known 
Swedish insurance man who recently 
visited this country and who is connected 
with the Freja, part of the Skandia 
group, delivered a lecture before the 
Swedish Insurance Society on his return. 
He showed some excellent pictures of 
New York which he took during his stay 
in this city. He is to make a more ex- 
tended lecture before the February meet- 
ing of the Society. At that lecture he 
will discuss American insurance person- 
alities and American insurance methods. 
Captain Ernest Grafstroem, managing di- 
rector of the S. Gumaelius Advertising 
Bureau of Stockholm, also made an ad- 
dress before the Swedish Insurance So- 
ciety in which he commented on the al- 
truistic advertising of the Metropolitan 
Life and discussed his visit to the Met- 
ropolitan. 

* * x 


Elbert Lee Trinkle, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Shenandoah Life, has been 
reappointed on the Virginia state board 
of education for another term of four 
years. While governor of Virginia he 
served as ex-officio member of the board. 
He is deeply interested in educational 
work, 

* * * 

Charles A. Edwards, head of the in- 
surance brokerage office of the Charles 
A. Edwards Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., 
is now at Daytona Beach, Fla., where 
he will spend the next two months. 

a a 


Robert Connew, general manager of 
the Royal Exchange, will arrive in New 
York next Monday, February 2, on the 
Aquitania. 


Harrison L. Amber, whose election to 
be vice-president and director of agen- 
cies of the Berkshire Life was published 
last week by The Eastern Underwriter, 
has spent his entire life insurance career 
with the Berkshire, starting as an agent 
in Towa. 

* x x 

John McGinley, casualty division man- 
ager of the Travelers in New York City, 
sailed for Italy on Friday afternoon of 
last week; will see Naples, Pompeii, 
Rome, Venice, Lido, Genoa; and_ then 
will sail back for New York. “No, I am 
not going to try and see Mussolini,” he 
said. “Even if I did succeed in get- 
ting to him he would not be able to 
understand my New England accent and, 
judging from the talk I heard him make 
in. English at the News Reel Theatre in 
upper Broadway, I certainly couldn’t un- 
derstand him.” 

* * * 

Charles W. Sparks, head of the well 
known New York local agency of C. W. 
Sparks & Co., Inc., is now headed for 
Europe on his honeymoon. He was mar- 
ried last Friday to Miss Bertha M. Max 
of Brooklyn and they. sailed that night 
on the Conte Biancamano. 

a 


Clarke C. Stayman, treasurer of the 
Western & Southern Life, has 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the company. Mr. Stayman start- 
ed at the bottom with the company in 
1912 and during the past eighteen years 
has won steady promotion. 

* Ok Ok 


Willard Regan, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual in New York, is on 
a month’s visit to Florida and attended 
the general agents’ convention of his 
company at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, after- 
ward going to Miami for the rest of the 
month of February. He will be back in 
New York City by March. 

* ok x 


Robert D. Lay, president National Life 
of the U. S. A., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Terminal National Bank of Chicago. 

x ok Ok 


Stuart L. Ragland, member of the 
Richmond local agency of Tabb, Brock- 
enbrough & Ragland, has been honored 
with election to the chairmanship of the 
Richmond Interclub Council, a civic or- 
ganization, which operates in conjunc- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce. Mr 
Ragland has also been elected a direc- 
tor of the chamber. 
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Before You Worry About Women 
On the North Dakota Farms 
Read This Page 


Kecently I spent a week in Grand Forks, 
N. 1), a city of 20,000 people in a state 
which has a population of about 700,000 
people, more than 500,000 of whom live 
outside of cities and towns. While there 
I uterviewed many bankers, loan people, 
lawyers and other leading citizens, about 
the condition of the farmers. Their views 
were illuminating and decidedly intelligent 
but after talking with the principal news- 
paper woman of the state and getting her 
opinion of the women on the farms they 
proved so novel to me and unexpected 
that I asked her if they could not be put 
into writing for this page, which she has 
done and they are presented herewith. 


By EDITH F. THOMPSON 


More groans from growing pains have 
resounded through American homes than 
moans from the dying; yet, the first 
leads to the struggle which attains life’s 
goal; the other means more graves in 
the cemetery. 

What is the exact condition of the 
North Dakota farmer and his wife? The 
subject supplies material for weighty 
tomes, a controversial point for political 
parties, and ammunition to be used upon 
the federal farm. board, but when all is 
said and done there is not much divulged 
as to whether the farmer’s. children are 
really starving or whether the farmer is 
putting money in the bank. 

Many Kinds of Farming Pioneers 


Now, let us get down to brass tacks. 
There will be no attempt in this article 
to touch upon the economic situation, to 
explain what price wheat should bring, 
to analyze low prices of dairy products. 
Farmers in the Northwest are going 
through a period of growth more whole- 
some and natural than that of any pe- 
riod except the one of half century ago 
when hardy pioneers of northern stock 
flocked to the fertile prairies by the tens 
of thousands. Some came to file on what 
land they could, prove up, sell it for 
what it would bring, and, with a stake 
of $1,000 or so, go on their way. Others 
from Northern Europe came with the 
tradition of family homes which passed 
from generation to generation in the 
family. Then there was the American 
who took the advice, “Go West, young 
man; go West.” Close upon the heels 
of these men and women was the bonan- 
za farmer, backed by Eastern wealth, 
who was to farm thousands of acres 
Wwastefully and dazzle the eyes of the 
small farmer with his extravagance and 
prodigality. His idea was mass produc- 
tion and what he contributed was not of 
lasting value to the community. 

_ the first years in the new country, 
farmers were divided between the gam- 
bler who expected to make a fortune in 
a jitfy and move on to some Utopia, and 
the builder who had visions of the home 
he was establishing. Since those “good 
old days” the standard of living on North 

















Dakota farms has risen immeasurably. 
The hick has disappeared everywhere but 
on the vaudeville stage and in the movies 
and the rural resident has the same as- 
pirations to comfort that his city brother 
has, and just now he is not acquiring 
them as rapidly as he thinks that he 
should. The fact that the next meal and 
a place to sleep are never in jeopardy 
seems outside the question when he puts 
himself in the same class with men in 
the industrial centers who are victims of 
hard times. His attitude is that of the 
man who has an income of $10,000 a 
year in a nearby city, and owns a quarter 
section of land. He has 800 bushels of 
wheat in his granary on the farm. “Noth- 
ing can be done for the hard times until 
someone fixes the price of wheat; why, 
it’s only 50 cents,” he says. In reply as 
to whether he knew of anyone in his 
rather wide experience who is suffering 
for food, clothing, shelter or any ‘neces- 
sities, he says: “No, 1 don’t. They all 
have money, but they should have that 
extra 50 cents per bushel to buy new ra- 
dios, new automobiles and take their 
famiiles to the movies.” 


A Comparison 


Demagogues have proven conclusively 
that the farmer cannot raise a bushel of 
wheat for less than $1.25 per bushel; they 
have prescribed an intricate system. of 
computation that in the hands of the 
man who mumbled through district 
school arithmetic thirty years ago proves 
that off-repeated statement that “figures 
lie.” They certainly can be made to. 
Harried by problems which arise from 
day to day in a shifting economical world, 
he compares some things in his lot with 
that of his father’s thirty-five years ago. 
He knows that where his father had 
thousands of dollars in the fall when his 
grain checks were cashed his own checks 
sometimes fail to equal that of his wife’s 
egg money. Where winter was one long 
round of visiting with casual attention 
to a barnful of horses, he now gets up 
long before dawn to milk a row of fine 
cows, feed steaming mash to the hens 
who are paying the grocery bill, and 


take care of a few pens of registered 


hogs who live better than the poor fam- 
ily of the township did when he was a 
boy. 

He doesn’t remember that his father’s 
grocery bill which had run for a year 
made a big hole in those thousands and 
he was too young to know that that same 
store bill began to grow for next fall’s 
reckoning before the fall plowing was 
done. He doesn’t remember that they 
didn’t have much butter except what 
they bought at the store, after Thanks- 
giving. They seldom milked any cows 
in the winter. Neither does he remem- 
ber that there was a pretty steady diet 
of salt pork and potatoes all summer un- 
less they varied it with chicken. Neither 
does he remember much about his 
mother who died from typhoid after a 
few seasons of cooking for crews of 
hired men over a red hot kitchen stove 
and lugging water from a well located 





conveniently for the stock near the barn. 

This country is peculiarly free from 
economic extremes, with the exception of 
a little fling with that jade, the Non-Par- 
tisan League, a few years ago, and that 
was short lived. Land prices never 
soared to compare with those in other 
states during the land boom immediately 
after the World War. The state has 
never acknowledged more than one mil- 
lionaire and the poorhouses may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. We 
took our shakedown in the bank ques- 
tion and were through with it before it 
struck the rest of the country. 


Small Farms Look Inviting 


Driving over the state the impression 
one gets is that it is the big farms with 
pretentious buildings that are down at 
the heel. Most of these places look as 
though someone lived in a few rooms 
at the back of the fifteen room houses 
and had neither stock nor grain enough 
to fill the barns and granaries. The 
small places look vastly inviting for the 
most part. It is on a Sunday afternoon 
you will see some of the neighbors’ cars, 
medium priced sedans, in the side yards. 
Radio aerials stretch from the house to 
the peaks of the barns and there is an 
evidence everywhere of efforts to beauti- 
fy the yards. The old hovels, banked 
sill-high with manure in the winter, and 
with the omnipresent flock of swill pails 
guarding the back door, are hard to find. 
Perhaps it is the residents of such places 
who have starved out and about whom 
we hear such a lot. If they did, it is one 
of the blessings of the times. 

An occasional visit at one of these lit- 
tle homes in January finds the neighbors 
gathered to hear Johnny tell about what 
he saw in Chicago where he has just 
been as a delegate from his 4-H Calf 
Club. He is full of enthusiasm about 
the Aberdeen Angus steers that he saw 
that dressed out so much better than 
the shorthorn steer that he had thought 
was about right; of the sights that he 
saw, the stock from other parts of the 
world and the boys and girls from every 
section of the country. Johnny is 15 
years old. When his father was his age 
he had never been farther than fifty 
miles away from the farm and he judged 
his live stock by whether or not he liked 
the color. 

Women Money Makers 

Mother, having an awful time with 
her new permanent wave, is asking Mrs. 
Jones if she had any luck with that 
vegetable soup mixture that she canned 
according to the demonstration the fed- 
eral home economics teacher gave be- 
fore the Homemakers’ Club. She is won- 
dering whether she will have enough 
vegetables to run them until the garden 
begins to yield next summer for she has 
only 300 quarts with nearly as many of 
fruit. Mrs. Jones in her conversation 
conveys that she hasn’t that many vege- 
tables but her family is smaller, but 
that she had canned thirty quarts of 
chickens when she was culling her flock 
after the country agricultural agent had 
shown them how. That she liked them 
that way and that they didn’t eat any 
feed when they were in the cans and it 
was very handy when company dropped 
in just at meal time. She has lots of 
time on her hands these days for she 
had sold her turkeys two weeks before. 
No, she didn’t get very much for them, 
times are hard and people aren’t buyin’ 
so many. Her check was only $316 this 
year, but there would be $20 more for 
she had sold them through the “co-op.” 
this year and that was her share of the 


rebate. 

This may be the exceptional farm 
home, but outwardly there are hun- 
dreds more just like it. They are 


hard pressed for cash, but they have few 
delinquent current bills and while there 
may be a mortgage, it is not so large but 
that if foreclosure were threatened their 
stock would cash in for enough to pay 
it. There is wheat in the granary that 
they, like thousands of other farmers, are 
holding for higher prices. It has never 
come home to them that in an extremity 
no greater than that facing thousands of 


families in other parts of the country 
that they could grind and eat that wheat, 
make those hogs into meat and live on 
milk and cream. 


Daughter at the University 


The University of North Dakota has 
chapters representing ten national sorori- 
ties. All but two are housed in fine 
homes. It has thirteen national fraterni- 
ties, the majority. of which are as well 
situated. There are sons and daughters 
of farmers who are members in every 
one of these groups and in several in- 
stances they have their own cars and 
are known to their sorority sisters and 
brothers as having larger allowances than 
the average student. 

Extension workers financed by the 
federal and state funds have spread a 
network of channels over the entire state 
through which is poured a continual 
stream of education. The keynote of it 
all is to make the farm supply every- 
thing that the family needs as far as it 
can be done efficiently. At the same 
time they are opening the eyes of the 
farmers to the fact that they are the 
most independent class on earth and that 
their farms are their kingdoms. They 
are stressing that, though only moder- 
ately successful, a farmer has a better 
chance to live a fuller, more useful and 
larger life than his brother in the city 
occupying a similar social strata. 


Club Women, Too 


Home economics workers throughout 
the farm women’s home maker clubs that 
have a membership of more than 7,000 
in a state with a population of approx- 
imately 668,000, are giving the farmer’s 
wife a thorough training in home eco- 
nomics. This includes a study of nutri- 
tion, making the garden pay, fruits and 
vegetables for the healthy family, kitchen 
equipment, arrangement of the farm 
kitchen, health for the whole family, 
simple sewing, clothing selection, child 
training and innumerable other subjects 
needed to make her efficient in her life 
work. She is no longer a drudge, she 


‘is her husband’s partner, contributing as 


much to his success as his own efforts. 

The farmer’s wife makes a good ap- 
pearance. Her children are tastefully 
and well dressed. The discerning eye 
may find the earmarks of a madeover 
garment in Willie’s knickers or Susie’s 
coat, but they have the “line” and are 
well made. Only last summer assignment 
work took the writer to a gathering of 
400 farm women, representing the Home- 
makers’ Clubs of that county, and a few 
days later to the state convention of 
Women’s Federated Clubs. One was ex- 
clusively farm women, the second nearly 
all town women and the farm women 
made an infinitely better appearance, 
conducted their meeting with more dis- 
patch and presented a better arranged 
program. 

The bankers say that in the last five 
years it has been the renter who is buy- 
ing farms. He is buying small places 
upon which he can pay a substantial sum 
at the time of purchase. The man who 
has been hurt is the investor who want- 
ed to put money in land and bought a 
tract with the expectation of having 
someone else run it and leave enough 
for him to live on the income. Also, 
the man who bought and mortgaged 
more land than he could manage well 
himself. The investor doesn’t want a 
renter who must use too much of that 
land for stock; he wants grain raised 
on it that he can sell for cash. The 
grain isn’t bringing him enough to pay 
the taxes after he gets through with 
his share of the expenses. Such a land 
owner does little to build up a commu- 
nity, but he does more than his propor- 
tionate share of wailing. 

Couldn’t Find Objects of Charity 

What this may mean has not been in- 
terpreted as yet, but it could be repeated 
in every farm community in North Da- 
kota with any group of women so mind- 
ed. In a section of the state where the 
land has a tinge of alkali and. where 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Makins Fire Manager 
Of Commercial Union 
LEAVES FOR ENGLAND IN JUNE 
Post as Ascii U. s. Manager Taken 
by D. E. Monroe Who Has Been 


American Central Vice-Pres. 


Phe Commercial Union head office in 


London announced this week that on 
lune 1 A. J. Makins will relinquish his 
position as assistant United States man- 
ver of the Heet in order to assume the 
post of manager of the fire department 
it the home office. He will be succeeded 
here by DD. E. Monroe who has been 


vice-president of the American Central, 
ne of the Commercial Union subsidia- 

ries. He will continue to retain that post 
addition to his new duties which be- 
mune effective February 1. 


Mr. Makins’ entire business career has 
von identified with Commercial Union 
nterests in various fields. His first ap- 
pointment was at Aachen, Germany, in 
1910 and trom there he was transferred 


the Paris branch. From 1911 to 1924 
he was engaged in various positions in 


the foreign department of the head of- 
fice of the company in London. During 
1925, he was: manager of the Japan 


branch at Kobe, and in 1926 became as- 
manager of the China branch at 
Shanchai Mi Makins joined the 


United States branch in January, 1927, 


sistant 


and in October of that year was ap- 

pointed to the position from which he 

will retire in June of this year to ac- 
the home office appointment. 


\Ir. Monro 
has had ¢ 
| 


number 


who succeeds Mr. Makins 
onsiderable field experience in 
f important territories in the 


mi-west. His executive experience began 

\lay, 1916, when he became assistant 
secretary of the American Central. The 
following year he was appointed vice- 


president and secretary, and in this po- 
sition he has traveled extensively in the 
that company. He comes 
reason of his broad gen- 
executive experience for 
sponsibilities 
Kupprecht, recently transferred 
Pacific Coast branch, has been 
iD 1 seeretary at the New York 
office of the Commercial Union group 

bh. G. Chapman, Jr., president of the 


terests of 
ell fitted by 
ral field and 


his new re 


trom the 


\merican Central of St. Louis, has an- 
nounced that effective on March 1 the 
lerwriting headquarters of the com- 


pany will be transferred to the executive 
offices of the company at 1 Park avenue, 
New York City President Chapman’s 
Statement which has been sent to the 
agents of the company in various parts 
f the country, explains that this change 
s distinctly a forward step looking to- 
best interests of the company’s 
: loval agency force 
The announcement explains that. the 
will make representation of the 
American Central of increased value to 
the agents by placing the company in a 
sition to offer greater service and ad- 
litional facilities, particularly in enabling 


the company to enlarge its scope of un- 
lerwriting all classes of insurance, ex- 
ept life insurance It has been an- 

unced that the American Central will 
maintain its corporate office in St. 


its board of directors will con- 
ue to supervise at St. Louis the finan- 
ial and investment policy of the com- 


1 Wis, and 


ny 
The decision to move the underwriting 
headquarters of the company to New 


York City was due to the changed con- 
ditions in fire insurance underwriting 
ind related lines 


J. C. KEEGAN VICE-PRES. 
}. ©. Keegan has been elected marine 
president of the Providence-Wash- 
neton 


Aetna (Fire) Shows 
Assets of $56,926,657 


DEPRECIATION WAS ABOUT 10% 


World Fire & Marine, However, Showed 
Gains in Both Assets and Surplus; 
Group Is Strong 

The Aetna (Fire) of Hartford closed 
last year with assets of $56,926,057, which 
was a decrease of $5,614,105. The sur- 
plus was $18,092,005, or a decline of $1,- 
017,248, and the unearned premium re- 
serve was $23,906,830, a drop of $1,381,- 
361. The statement to stockholders re- 
flects the general falling off experienced 
by the vast majority of fire insurance 
companies but nevertheless shows that 
the company is in excellent financial con- 
dition. Last year was unfavorable but 
certainly not disastrous for the leading 
American stock fire insurance companies. 

The Aetna experienced an incurred 
loss ratio of 56.46% and an expense ratio 
of 48.22% compared with 48% and 44.81% 
respectively for 1929. 

Net premium income for 1930 was $23.- 
867,922, compared with $26,623,505 in 
1929. Losses paid, amounting to $13.- 
855,843, showed an increase of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. A trade loss of $1,- 
495,902 was contrasted with a trade gain 
of $2,028,169 in 1929. 

Investment income earned amounted to 
$2,133,635, an increase of about $50,000. 
Depreciation in market values of securi- 
ties in 1930 was $4,204,355, compared with 
a gain of $343,113 last year. An invest- 
ment loss of $2,070,719 in 1930 compared 
with a gain of $2,431,373 in 1929. The 
net receipts from the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission were $231,604. 

The World Fire & Marine had an in- 
crease of $220,496 in surplus, reported 
December 31, 1930, as $1,581,792. Un- 
earned premium reserves increased $39,- 
214 to $1,358,694. Assets showed a gain 
of $189,221 at $4,215,459. 

Net premiums for 1930 amounted to 
$1,537,516, compared with $1,657,301 last 
year. Losses paid in 1930 were $840,135, 
compared with $665,173 in 1929. The 
trade gain for the year was $110,857, com- 
pared with $414,498 in 1929. The under- 
writing profit for 1930 was $94,873, com- 
pared with $266,856 in 1929. The incurred 
loss ratio was 53.20%, compared with 
39.04% the year previous; and the ex- 
pense ratio of 38.15% in 1930 compared 
with 34.85% in 1929. 


BLUE GOOSE DINNER FEB. 9 

The beefsteak dinner of the New York 
City Pond of the Blue Goose, originally 
planned for January 19, is now sched- 
uled for Monday, February 9, at 6.30 
o'clock at Toni’s Restaurant in Newark. 
The speaker will be Captain Cornelius 
W. Willemse, ex-commanding officer of 
the homicide squad of the New York 
Police Department. 





your clients. 


CLINTON J. 
—In the Heart of the Adirondacks— 


Can give you service that will appeal to you and 


Send us your lines through the Brokerage Departments . 
of the following strong companies: 


AETNA GLENS FALLS NO. BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
AGRICULTURAL HANOVER NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE HARTFORD ORIENT 
BOSTON HOME UNDERWRITERS PENNSYLVANIA 

PHOENIX OF HARTFORD 
COMMERCIAL UNION INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 

PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 
CONTINENTAL LONDON & LANCASHIRE ROCHESTER AMERICAN 
EXCELSIOR LONDON ASSURANCE ROYAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION NEWARK ROYAL EXCHANGE 
FIREMEN’S FUND NIAGARA SECURITY 


Aetna Casualty & Surety—Hartford Accident & Indemnity—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Appraisals for Insurance—Real Estate and Tax Purposes 


CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 
Phone 1-200 
Saranac Lake, New 1 ork 


Inc. 


AYRES, 











C. T. Warner Named 
Ohio Superintendent 
Governor White of Ohio last week 
appointed Charles T. Warner, former 
common pleas judge of Columbus, as 
insurance superintendent to succeed 
C. S. Younger who is resigning Feb- 
ruary 1 to become counsel for a mu- 
tual automobile casualty company. Mr. 
Warner is fifty-seven years of age, 
married and has two daughters. He 
has been on a visit to Florida for 
awhile but will return to Columbus 
next week. 











NORTHERN OF N. Y. FIGURES 

The Northern Insurance Co. of New 
York has issued its financial statement 
on 1930 showing that the company closed 
the year with assets of $9,720,200, com- 


pred with $10,394,516 the year before. 
The net surplus now is $3,005,613 as 
against $3,607,496 at the end of 1929. 


The premium reserve is $3,899,335 com- 
pared with $3,955,844 and the capital is 
2,000,000. The company maintains a re- 
serve for taxes of $100,000 and additional 
reserves of $300,000. The Northern is a 
small but strong and well-managed com- 
pany and the small decrease in assets 
and net surplus reflects conservative 
management. 

HANOVER FIRE STATEMENT 

The Hanover Fire closed last year with 
assets of $19,355,509 compared with $23,- 
703,714 at the end of 1929. The capital 
is $4,000,000 and the net surplus $9,036,- 
735 as against $12,802,949 a year ago. The 
unearned premium reserve is $5,023,265 
compared with $5,627,114. The policyhold- 
ers’ surplus is now twice all other lia- 
bilities of the company, showing its strong 
position despite an unfavorable year. 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Established 1879 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 








ASSETS 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 





$12,994,064.64 
2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 




















CLARK TO SUCCEED YENTER 





Appointed ‘Insurance Commissioner of 
Iowa as of July 1; Is at Present a 
State Senator 
State Senator W. A. Clark of Mason 
City, lowa, has been named state insur- 
ance commissioner by Governor Dan W 
Turner. The appointment was confirmed 
by the Iowa Senate on January 22. Mr. 
Clark will succeed Col. Ray Yenter of 
lowa City when the latter’s term of office 
expires on July 1. Commissioner Yenter 
is chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and has been a prominent 
figure at many of the commissioners’ 

meetings. 





FIELDMEN MEET IN PHILA. 

More than 100 fieldmen of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland attend- 
ed the annual inaugural dinner of the 
Underwriters’ Club of Philadelphia at the 
Adelphia Hotel’in Philadelphia last week. 
The new officers of the club are George 
W. Sailor, president; Frederick J. Haarde 
and Leslie W. Powers, vice-presidents; 
Frank R. Beitel, treasurer, and Robert 
W. Martin, secretary. Robert K. Ever- 
dell was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the dinner, which included also 
James E. Brown and J. Howard Mc- 
Clintock, Jr. 





INSURANSHARES ADOPTS PLAN 

More than 83% of the convertible pre- 
ferred stock and more than 80% of the 
common stock of the Insuranshares Cor- 
poration of New York this week voted 
in favor of the plan submitted for the 
recapitalization, for the reduction of 
capital and surplus, for the reduction of 
the book value of the securities in the 
portfolio and for the ratification of the 
agreement with the United and Amer- 
ican Founders Corporation. 





H. L. ROSE NOW AT HOME 

Henry L. Rose, most loyal grand gan- 
der of the Blue Goose, has been removed 
from the hospital in Baltimore where he 
has been since November to his home. 
He is reported as recovering satisfac- 
torily from the accident which resulted 
in the amputation of one foot. 





POSTPONE E. U. A. MEETING 


The meeting of the Eastern Under- . 


writers’ Association which had been 
scheduled for today, January 30, has been 
postponed until Tuesday, February 10. 


N. Y. FIELD CLUB MEETING 
The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold its next meeting at the Elks 
Club in Brooklyn on Monday, February 


2, at 12.30 o'clock. 
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America Fore Total 
Assets $243,256,251 


SOME DEPRECIATION SHOWN 





Companies, However, in Fine Financial 
Condition; Continental Assets Are 
$88,389,396 





The 1930 financial figures of the Am- 
erica Fore companies show conclusively 
that these companies weathered the gen- 
eral business storm of last year with 
comparatively small decreases in assets. 
On fanuary 1 the total assets of all the 
companies in the group were $243,256,252: 
total liabilities, $111,843,154; total capital, 
$46,352,533; policyholders’ surplus, $131,- 
413,098; fire companies’ premiums, $58,- 
128,815, and casualty company premiums, 
$27,006,622. 

On January 1, 1931, the gross assets 
of the Continental amounted to $88,389,- 
396, compared with $104,666,985 a year 
ago. Bonds and stocks owned at the 
beginning of the year had a market val- 
ue of $81,214,454, and policyholders’ sur- 
plus stood at $54,467,216. The reserve 
for contingencies and dividends amount- 
ed to $3,300,000. 

Interest, dividends and rents earned 
for the year 1930 were $6,283,390 as com- 
pared with $4,563,823 for the year 1929, 
an increase of $1,719,567, of which $800,- 
000 was an extra dividend. Dividends 
paid on Continental stock for the year 
1930 were $4,660,928, leaving a balance 
from investment income, after paying 
dividends on Continental stock, of $1,- 
622,461, of which $800,000 was extra div- 
idend. 

Fidelity-Phenix Report 

Assets of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire on 
January 1 aggregated $71,206,275, includ- 
ing stocks and bonds valued at $65,091,- 
786, and cash of $1,156,556, according to 
the annual report released today. A 
year ago the assets were $86,168,951. 

Policyholders’ surplus amounted to 
$42,725,211, and the reserve fund for con- 
tingencies and dividends to $2,800,000. 

Interest, dividends and rents earned 
for the year 1930 were $5,469,450 as com- 
pared with $3,726,895 for the year 1929, 
an increase of $1,742,555, of which $800,- 
000 was an extra dividend. 

Dividends paid on _ Fidelity-Phenix 
stock for the year 1930 were $3,587,436, 
leaving a balance from investment in- 
come, after paying dividends on Fidelity- 
Phenix stock, of $1,882,014, of which 
$800,000 was an extra dividend. 

The Niagara Fire, also a member com- 
pany of the America Fore group, reports 
assets aggregating $24,389,015 as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1931. This compared with $27,- 
983,350 a year ago. Stocks and bonds 
owned were worth $21,723,283 and there 
was $1,012,909 cash on hand. The sur- 
plus for policyholders stood at $13,352,- 
781, and there was a reserve for con- 
tingencies of $450,000. 

The entire America Fore group, in- 
cluding in addition to the above the Am- 
erican Eagle, First American and Mary- 
land fire companies and the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. of New York had aggre- 
gate assets on January 1, 1931, of $243,- 
250,251. Interest, dividends and _ rents 
earned in 1930 by the group amounted 
to $15,658,954, an increase of $3,370,566, 
or 27.43% as compared with 1929. Divi- 
dends of $10,115,028 were declared on 
the companies’ stocks. 

The net surpluses of the leading fire 
companies in the group are: Continental, 
$34,972,752; Fidelity - Phenix, $28,867,143, 
and Niagara, $8,352,780. The surpluses 
of the Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
declined each about $9,000,000 last year 
while that of the Niagara showed only 
avery small depreciation. The unearned 
Premiums of the Continental and Fidel- 
Ity-Phenix each showed a drop of about 
$1,000,000, being $26,044,777 and $21,840,- 
660 respectively. 


: N. Y. BOARD REPORT 

lhe New York Insurance Department 
has issued a report on the loss committee 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
Writers commenting on the overuse of 
technical defenses in resisting fire claims. 





NEW ADS FOR LOCAL AGENTS 





National Board Issues Two New Sets 
for Co-operative Campaigns and for 
Individual Agents 
The public relations division of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
now furnishing to local agents two new 
booklets of newspaper advertising proof 
sheets. One is a series of large advertise- 
ments to be used by local boards, asso- 
ciations or informal groups in co-opera- 
tive campaigns while the smaller adver- 
tisements are for the use of agents in- 
dividually. During last year 38,787 mat- 
rices and cuts for agents’ advertisements 
were supplied by the National Board. 
W. Warren Ellis is in charge of this 

work for the National Board. 

The series of large ads for co-opera- 
tive advertising work deal with the qual- 
ity and services of stock fire insurance 
and try to bring this message home to the 
public rather than attempting to sell spe- 
cial lines of insurance. On the other 
hand the advertising provided for indi- 
vidual agencies deals more specifically 
with particular fire insurance needs. 





ST. PAUL’S FINE STATEMENT 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine in its an- 
nual statement for 1930 shows an in- 
crease in net surplus of $930,680 to $15,- 
873,818. The assets at the close of last 
year were $34,332,085, a decline of $712,- 
589. The capital of the company is $#,- 
000,000. The premium income for 1930 
was $13,723,741, a decrease of $2,215,997: 
The interest on investments was $1,356,- 
606 and the underwriting net profit $1,- 
053,552. There was a depreciation in 
market value and loss on security sales 
of $510,045. Dividends on St. Paul stock 
have been increased from $1.25 quarterly 
to $1.50 quarterly. 





HOME KENTUCKY CHANGES 


H. Lee Upton, state agent for the 
Home in Kentucky, is retiring on Febru- 
ary 1 after thirty-one years in the serv- 
ice of the company. His transfer to the 
reserve list is made at his own request 
and his loyalty has been recognized in 
a substantial way. Marshall Mellor. who 
has been state agent of the National Lib- 
erty group in Kentucky, will become state 
agent in Kentucky for many of the Home 
companies, including the Home, Frank- 
lin Fire, City of New York, National 
Liberty, Baltimore American, Peoples’ 
National, Homestead, Carolina and 
Georgia Home. 





DEATH OF J. E. VAN LEER 


James E. Van Leer, head of the insur- 
ance brokerage house of James E. Van 
Leer & Co, Inc., of New York, died 
suddenly last week at his home in Bald- 
win, Long Island, from pneumonia. He 
was 39 years of age and is survived by 
his widow and two children. He had 
been in insurance for about twenty years 
in New York, starting with Frank & 
DuBois and remaining with that office 
until he established his own. 





CANADIAN GENERAL AGENT 


Manager C. C. Hannah of the Eastern 
department of the Fireman’s Fund and 
Home Fire & Marine has appointed Rob- 
ert Hampson & Son, Ltd., of Montreal, 
as general agents in eastern Canada for 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces. This office for a number of years 
has represented the Fireman’s- Fund as 
general agents in the Province of Quebec, 
and now assumes jurisdiction in a simi- 
lar capacity over its entire operations in 
eastern Canada. The Home Fire & Ma- 
rine has recently entered the Dominion 
and is now licensed to operate in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 





MERCER CO. LOCAL BOARD 
The Mercer County Insurance Agents’ 
Association has been organized at Shar- 
on, Pa., with W. T. Baines, president of 
the Sharon Realty & Insurance Co., as 
president. The other officers are George 
F. Reinhardt, vice-president; Robert B. 


‘Weiner, treasurer, and George F. Rez- 


nor, executive secretary. 


TO BOOST CAPITAL AGAIN 





Iduna Transport & Rueck Meets Today 
In Germany to Consider Authorized 
Capital of 30,000,000 Marks 

The general meeting of the Iduna 
Transport & Rueck which is called 
for today is to take up the proposed in- 
crease of the capital of the company by 
20,000,000 marks to an amount of 30,000,- 
000 marks. The company had only re- 
cently increased its capital to 10,000,000 
marks when it was made the holding 
company for the Rossia International 
insurance holdings in Europe. The new 
increase in capital after having been 
authorized is to be ecected gradually as 
further holdings in insurance companies 
are being acquired by the group. This 
new development evidently indicates that 
the Rossia interests in Europe will be 
further expanded. 

Another subsidiary of the Rossia, the 
life insurance company of the German 
group, will also have a general meet- 
ing today and on the program is the 
change of the name from Germania- 
Iduna Lebens Versicherungs Aktienges- 
ellschaft to Iduna-Germania Lebens Ver- 
sicherungs Aktiengesellschaft. At the 
same time the home office of the com- 
pany will be transferred from Stettin to 
Berlin. Originally the life.company was 
called Germania-Iduna as the Germania 
Life which was merged into the new 
company was larger than the Iduna Life. 





EAGLE REINSURANCE BUREAU 

Interests associated with the Eagle 
Fire of Newark have formed the Pacific 
Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd., which has been 
appointed manager of the Eagle to han- 
dle reinsurance in the Western states. 
The bureau will have headquarters at 
San Francisco, and Rollin M. Kelley, 
formerly secretary of the Reinsurance 
Underwriters, will head the new organti- 
zation as secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager. At one time Mr. Kelley was with 
the Board of Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific. Franklin W. Fort, vice-president 
and manager of the Eagle, and James Y. 
Milne, secretary of the company, will 
serve the bureau as president and vice- 
president, respectively. 


STUDYING SCHOOL COVERAGE 

A study of the question of fire insur- 
ance on Virginia public schools is being 
undertaken by the state board of edu- 
cation with a view of determining the 
relationship of losses to premiums paid. 
Completion of the survey is one of the 
objectives of the department as outlined 
recently by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, the new 
state superintendent, in a letter to the 
division superintendents in the various 
counties and cities of the state. Among 
other things, the survey will show that 
four accredited high schools in the state 
have been destroyed by fire since Christ- 
mas, the property loss being estimated 
as having been in excess of half a million 
dollars. 


TO HANDLE CITY INSURANCE 

President Harold H. Shanley of the 
San Jose, Cal., Association of Insurance 
Agents says that the association has re- 
cently completed an analysis of the in- 
surance carried by the city and has made 
arrangements with City Manager C. B. 
Goodwin to take entire charge of writing 
all insurance covering property of the 
city. 


COAST COMPANY RETIRES 
The Hartford Fire is reinsuring the 











outstanding business of the Washington; 


Fire & Marine of Seattle, which was 
formed in 1929 with $300,000 capital. The 
company is to be retired and its good- 
will retaincd by the Hartford, which has 
formed the Washington F. & M. Under- 
writers with the Thompson-Elwell Co., 
general agency, aS managers. Mr. 
Thompson was president of the Wash- 
ington F. & M. 





W. H. FISH KILLED 
W. H. Fish, an insurance agent and 
president of the Mt. Vernon, Ky., Ki- 
wanis Club, was burned to death in his 
home when trapped by fire in the house. 


Auto Ass’n Riivectens 
To Meet Next Month 
PROBABLY 


FEBRUARY 11 - 13 


Will Consider Fire, Theft and Collision 
Rates for 1931; May Try to Solve 
Finance Question 





The board of directors of the National 

Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
will hold a three-day meeting soon, prob- 
ably Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
February 11-13, at Briarcliff Lodge, Bri- 
arcliff, N. Y. At this session the matter 
of rates for the 1931 manual will be con- 
sidered together with such other sub- 
jects of importance as may be placed 
upon the agenda. 
_ Some underwriters still hold the opin- 
ion that the directors will either at this 
meeting or later approve the recommen- 
dations of the association’s staff com- 
mittee with reference to handling the 
insurance of non-major finance accounts. 
One of the big stumbling blocks to date 
has been the refusal of state insurance 
departments where automobile rates have 
to be filed to approve the rates which 
give preferential treatment to finance 
companies, or in other words, to whole- 
sale risks. 

The staff committee, it is said, seeks 
to avoid this difficulty by reducing the 
commission on these risks to 25% from 
the present scale of 25% and 10% reim- 
bursement and leaving the rates as they 
are. This means that the finance com- 
panies would be placed in exactly the 
Same category as the ordinary assured, 
whereas so far these wholesale accounts 
have been demanding and generally se- 
curing preferential rates or commissions 
by virtue of the amount of business they 
are able to control. 

On the other hand it is contended that 
finance companies may save something 
in the way of automobile insurance rates 
by accepting restrictive clauses in their 
policies. Among these are the clauses 
which allow a 10% rate decrease for 
monthly automatic reduction in liability 
and which grant a lower premium for 
insurance for 75% to value. There are 
others, too, available but which are not 
generally used except for competitive 
purposes. 





SECKENDORF WITH CAMDEN 

The Camden Fire has appointed Rus- 
sell H. Seckendorf as special agent for 
New York state assisting State Agent 
Edward O. Yackel. His headquarters 
will be at 63 Niagara street, Buffalo. 
Mr. Seckendorf has been conducting the 
marine department for the Parke, Hall 
& Co. agency of Buffalo and while he 
expects to supplement Mr. Yackel’s ef- 
forts in all lines he will give particular 
attention to the development of inland 
marine lines. 


B. D. DECHERT RESIGNS 


Burton D. Dechert, associated for the 
past year with the general agency of 
B. P. Carter at Richmond, Va., repre- 
senting a group of fire companies, is 
withdrawing from the agency February 
1. He is not ready to announce his plans 
for the future. Meanwhile he plans to 
stay for a while at his old home at Har- 
risonburg, Va. Mr. Dechert is widely 
known in Southern field circles and is 
a brother of W. L. Dechert, head of a 
large agency at Harrisonburg. 





ARIZONA BANS MUTUALS 

The attorney general of Arizona has 
held that state institutions there cannot 
contract for fire insurance with mutual 
companies because the state constitution 
prohibits. He referred specifically to 
Section 7, Article 9, of the state consti- 
tution. 





NEW YORK FIRE DIVIDEND 

The directors of the New York Fire 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
3%, or thirty cents a share, payable on 
February 2 to 
January 23. 


stockholders of record 
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U. of P. Peetoued Writes 
Book on Loss Problems 


O. S. NELSON ON ADJUSTMENTS 





Sees Hopeful Sign in Co-operative Efforts 
of Insurance Leaders Now 
Under Way 
Oscar S. Nelson, instructor in account- 
ing, Wharton School of Finance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has written a book 
called “Fire Loss Adjustment Problems 
in the United States.” The titles of the 

chapters follow: 

(1) Nature and Importance of Fire 
Loss Adjustment; (2) Evolution of Loss 
\djustment Methods; (3) Loss Adjust- 
ment Agencies and Personnel; (4) Ap- 
praisal in Fire Loss Adjustment; (5) 
Statutes and Decisions Affecting Ap- 
praisals; (6) The Insured and the Serv- 
ice of Adjustments; (7) Conclusions. 


His Conclusions 


In his last chapter, “Conclusions,” Mr. 
Nelson says: 

“Reform in the methods of fire loss 
adjustment must be undertaken from 
the standpoint of (1) the insurer and 
available adjustment agencies, (2) the 
property and insurance coverage, (3) the 
insurance and adjustment service. The 
various problems encountered under each 
of these heads are the natural results of 
customs, laws and business practices ex- 
isting in the different sections of the 
country. These problems have changed 
in importance, and the attention given 
them has increased or decreased as the 
underlying conditions have become al- 
tered. This history of loss adjustments 
is one of continuous efforts on the part 
of insurance men to understand and solve 
these problems. That many problems 
still remain to be solved is to be ex- 
pected, since changes in adjustment 
policy must be gradual. Drastic changes 
in adjustment methods are neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. The fact that the 
outstanding leaders in the insurance field 
are devoting much of their time and at- 
tention to the adjustment situation is a 
hopeful sign. 

“The fire loss adjustment machinery of 
the insurer has shown a tendency to 
change as business conditions and insur- 
ance practices in particular have changed. 
There has been a continued tendency 
from complete individualism toward com- 
plete co-operation in loss adjustment 
matters. While each insurance company 
has a certain individuality respecting the 
types of risks it accepts, there seems to 
be a need for a standardized and cen- 
trally controlled machinery to adjust the 
bulk of the losses, but especially to ad- 
just losses from suspicious fires. This 
need has been brought about by the 
tremendous increase in the use of fire 
insurance by the mass of the people, 
which in turn has resulted in standard- 
ization in many directions. The machin- 
ery at present available for the adjust- 
ment of fire losses has serious defects 
which are responsible for a certain lack 
of uniformity in adjustment methods. A 
greater degree of co-operation on the 
part of the companies is desirable in or- 


der to co-ordinate the activities of the 


various adjustment agencies, at least by 
geographical sections, and to lessen the 
influence of brokers and local agents 
in the settlement of claims. 


Where Reform Is Necessary 


“Reform is especially necessary in the 
method of treating incendiary, dishon- 
est and suspicious claims. The automatic 
assignment of losses to regularly consti- 
tuted adjustment agencies is an essen- 
tial step in any plan of adjustment re- 
form. A great deal of confidence and 
trust is placed in fire loss adjusters. 
Their qualifications should be. of the 
highest. One of the most promising ways 
of improving the adjustment situation 
is by attracting and developing men for 
the work of loss adjustment. One of 
the aims of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is to raise the standard of 
the adjustment personnel. Public fire 
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loss adjusters have become an essential 
part of the adjustment organization of 
the country. They render valuable serv- 
ices to claimants and insurance compa- 
nies in the more congested districts. It 
seems advisable to continue the present 
policy of requiring them to be licensed. 
A higher standard of qualification, en- 
forced by means of more thorough ex- 
aminations, is necessary, however, to gain 
for them a higher degree of public con- 
fidence.” 





VALUED POLICY PROVISION 

The Oregon Supreme Court holds, 
Haberly v. Farmers Mutual Fire, 293 
Pac. 590, that section 6458, Or. L., being 
the valued policy provision of the code 
enacted in 1893, and which was declared 
by the Supreme Court to have been im- 
pliedly repealed by section 6459, Or. L. 
(Sheridan v. Pacific States F’re Ins. Co., 
107 Or. 285), was not re-enacted by vir- 
tue of the final sentence of section 6386, 
Or. L., which reads as follows: “Nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to re- 
peal or modify section 6458.” 

The mere reference to a repealed stat- 
ute or section thereof as still in force, or 
the supposition or assumption of the 
legislature that it remains in force, does 
not affect the repeal or restore the law. 





JOHN W. WILMER DEAD 
John W. Wilmer, assistant treasurer 
of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of Bal- 
timore, died last week after a short ill- 
ness of pneumonia. He was made as- 
sistant treasurer shortly after he went 
with the company in 1929. Prior to this 
connection he had been with the Safe 

Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore. 


MRS. F. J. STEIER DIES 
Mrs. Julia Steier, wife of Frank J. 
Steier, special agent of the Insurance 
Co. of North America in the New York 
suburban territory, died last week from 
pneumonia. Mr. Steier and a daughter 
survive her. 


MUST PAY MORTGAGEE 





Failure of Mortgagor to Pay Premium 
and Other Acts of His Do Not Relieve 
Company of Liability 

Under the Union mortgagee clause at- 
tached to a fire policy, the Kansas Su- 
preme Court holds, Metropolitan Life of 
New York v. Mennonite Mutual Fire, 
296 Pac. 402, that the insurance com- 
pany is liable to the mortgagee notwith- 
standing the mortgagor’s failure to pay 
the premium and other acts rendering 
the policy void as to the mortgagor. 

The acts referred to in this case were 
violating the conditions of che policy by 
misstating the amount of incumbrances 
against the property insured, and taking 
out additional insurance contrary to the 
terms of the policy. 

Where the company, under the mort- 
gage clause, paid the amount of the pol- 
icy to the mortgagee, it was held entitled 
to be fully subrogated to the securitv held 
by the mortgagee to the extent of the 
amount paid by it in accordance with 
the subrogation clause set forth in the 
mortgage clause. 





FULTON FIRE COAST AGENTS 


The Fulton Fire of New York has ap- 
pointed Cravens, Dargan & Co. at its 
San Francisco office as general agents 
for the Pacific Coast territory. This 
agency not long ago purchased the Coast 
general agency of Marsh & McLennan. 
Selbach & Deans of San Francisco, Pa- 
cific Coast managers for the Hanover 
Fire, took on the Fulton Fire temporarily 
when it entered the Coast territory. 





AGENT LEAVES $68,000 
An estate of $67,985 was left by Ivey 
L. Arrington, for many years sole agent 
at Richmond, Va., for the Home of New 
York, who died recently. Bulk of the 
estate goes to his widow, the former 
Mary Dade Thornton of Richmond. 
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New York Agents Act | 
On Rate Violations 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 





President Goodwin, Re-elected at Annual 
Meeting, Appoints Three to Probe 
Alleged Charges 





The Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York last week 
at its annual meeting created a new 
committee to investigate rumors of fire 
rate violations and to see that charges 
are filed against violators when allega- 
tions are found to be true. Those on 
the committee are George F. Kern of 
Fuller & Kern, chairman; Sydney T, 
Perrin of W. L. Perrin & Son and Fd- 
ward Renal of Wallace Reid & Co., Inc, 
The resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of this laws, rules and regulations 
committee is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the president be au- 
thorized to appoint a committee of three 
to be known as the laws, rules and reeu- 
lations committec. 

“The duties of this committee shall 
be to take cognizance of any violation 
of: (1) The insurance laws of the siate 
of New York; (2) the rules and the 
agreement of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange; (3) the rules and 
rates of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization; (4) the let- 
ter and spirit of the constitution and by- 
laws of the Fire Insurance Agents’ \s- 
sociation of the City of New York; (5) 
the rules, rates and practice of any other 
similar organization; and when such vio- 
lation or violations are observed by the 
committee or brought to their attention 
openly, confidentially or anonymously 
they shall proceed to make proper in- 
vestigation when in their judgment in- 
vestigation is warranted, and if evidence 
of violation is found shall present such 
violation before the proper authority, 
which shall be the organizations referred 
to above, including the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the state of New York; all 
presentations, however, to be made on 
behalf of and in the name of the Fire 
Insurance Agents’ Association of the city 
of New York after consultation with the 
executive committee thereof. Reports of 
violations on the part of members of this 
association shall be taken up with such 
members by the committee and presen- 
tations thereafter made only upon the 
refusal or failure to explain, adjust and 
discontinue the violations in question to 
the satisfaction of the committee.” 

The officers of the association who 
served during the first year of its ex- 
istence were re-elected as follows: War- 
ern F, Goodwin, president; Willard S. 
Brown, vice-president; Archibald J. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer; Bertram 
E. Gendar, chairman of the executive 
committee; George F. Kern, chairman 
of the membership committee, and James 
J. Hoey, chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee. The new committee of 
three to investigate charges of rate viola- 
tions was appointed because there have 
been a large number of stories around 
the street during the last year of such 
rate violations in order to secure busi- 
ness. 





RECORD WARRANTY CLAUSE 

The Arkansas Supreme Court holds, 
Merchants Ins. Co. v. Barton, 32 S. W. 
(2d) 1069, that a substantial compliance 
with the record warranty clause of a 
fire policy is all that is required. A 
record warranty clause required that the 
insured should take a complete inventory 
at least once a year, and that, if no in- 
ventory had been taken within twelve 
months, one should be taken within thirty 
days, or the policy should be void. ‘The 
proof showed that an inventory was tak- 
en less than ninety days before the pol- 
icy was issued and that a complete record 
of the business done was made. While 


some of the invoices were destroyed, 
duplicates were obtained from wholesale 
houses and substituted. It was held the 
record warranty clause had been sub- 
stantially complied with. 
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“America Fore” 


“America Fore” 








“America Fore” 


**AMERICA FORE” 


AMERICA FORE 








CHARACTER 
STRENGTH 
STABILITY 


“AMERICA FORE” 











Today - more than ever before - people are going to 
scrutinize carefully the character and strength behind 
those institutions whose product is a promise to pay. 
Whoever asks them to repose their trust in any but 
those of unquestioned strength will be viewed with 
suspicion and distrust. 


Below are the combined figures of the companies com- 
prising the America Fore group. 


Total Assets - - - - $243,256,252 
Total Liabilities - - - 111,843,154 
Total Capital - - - - 46,352,533 
Total Policyholders Surplus 131,413,098 
Total Fire Co’s Premiums - 58,128,815 
Total Casualty Co. Premiums 27,066,622 
Total All Premiums - - 85,195,437 


Provide your clients with America Fore policies and 
they will know that you have placed their insurance in 
companies with the strength and stability to withstand 
the waves of depression and disaster. 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L HAID, President 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID, resident 
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Are Your Investment Values Down? 


a “Any element of speculation is inconsistent with the theory 
| of reserves... Safety of principal and certainty of the 
adopted interest rate furnish the only basis upon which the 
reserve results can be assured, and by which public confi- 
dence, which is an essential requisite, can be maintained.” 


From “A Study In Life Insurance Company Investments”, by 
The American Life Convention Committee on Investments. 














Loan $12,500 Appraisal $24,000 








O* December 31, 1929, the life insurance companies of the United first i 
States held $5,343,295,353 in City mortgages, constituting 

















30.56% of their gross resources. for t 
Had this investment, by far the largest in their combined portfolios, 7. 
been of a class subject to market influences a depreciation of only 5% 5. | 
would have reflected a loss of over $267,000,000! But good fixed in- cel 
vestments depreciate only if increasing interest levels render their yield boro 
inadequate, and a return ranging from 5% to 6%, in any market, at of 0 
any time, is the highest consonant with safety. For that reason the 6. 
Convention value of high grade mortgages is always par. ~ 
Loan $135,000, Appraisal $230,000 =p. 


While the life companies were enjoying this “safety of principal and 
certainty of the adopted interest rate’, the mortgage investments of 
many fire and casualty companies were nominal. This may have been 
because a successful fire or casualty company may be called upon to 
pay from its surplus large sums on short notice. But no company can wis 
be called upon suddenly to pay anything from that final reservoir from 
which it may not draw—its capital. 
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To at least this extent of its gross resources, the conservative fire or a 

casualty company should benefit from that “safety of principal and mor 

—= = —- ——— certainty of the adopted interest rate” which life companies enjoy, and 10 
Loan $135,000 = Appraisal $228,000 which only good mortgages can definitely assure. payr 
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Ten Reasons Why Fire and Casualty 
Companies Should Own 





Our Guaranteed Mortgages: 


1. We confine our mortgages to New York City and the adjacent counties of 
Westchester and Nassau—the most thickly populated urban area in America. 


2. Thus limiting our operations, we deal with a compact territory under our 
constant observation, wherein we readily maintain a constant watch on every 
phase and trend of values. 











3. We are not merely a guaranty company, for we lend our own money in the 
first instance, with all the care and prudence which /ending one’s own money implies. 


4. We impose an additional test not used by institutions making mortgages 
for their own investment. They need ask only: “Is this mortgage safe?” We 
must ask: “Is it safe? If it is, is it saleable?” 





5. Each accepted loan requires at least four approvals— (1) by our own salaried 
appraisers, (2) by our Architectural and Engineering Division, (3) by our execu- 

| tive officers, (4) by a Loan Committee comprised of well known realtors in the 
borough or county affected, and (5), on large loans, by the Executive Committee 
of our Board of Directors. 


6. Every appraisal is cross-checked (a) by the comparative method, (b) by 
summation of the land value and production cost and (c) on multi-family build- 
ings, by capitalization of net income. 




















7. We specialize in mortgages on homes and apartment dwellings—the most Loan $7,000, Appraisal $13,500 
| liquid type of loans. They are absolute first liens on the fee simple of substanti- 
ally improved properties and never exceed 66 2-3% of a conservative valuation. 





8. Supervision by a trained Tax Department preserves the paramount lien of 
the mortgage, and our Insurance Department guards the constant maintenance 
of adequate and valid insurance. 


9. Our mortgages are exceptional investments for insurance funds, because 
the maturities are short, running from 3 to 5 years, the statement value is always 
par, the guaranteed yield is 5 1-2% and the interest is paid promptly on the 
morning of the due date. 














10. our $10,000,000 capital and surplus is unconditionally pledged for the 
payment of both principal and interest. Loan $10,000 Appraisal $18,500 
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A. N. Butler Sees 





Investment 


Possibilities In Fire Co. Stocks 


\lbert N. Butler, whose long experi- 
ence as chief fire insurance examiner in 
the New York Insurance Department, 
is now providing an excellent background 
for his work as insurance stock depart- 
ment manager in Livingston & Co., New 
York Stock Exchange house, believes 
that the stocks in substantial fire insur- 
ance companies constitute at this time 
perhaps the finest medium for participa- 
tion in the restoration of a normal state 
of financial stability and at the same 
time yield a highly satisfactory income. 
He has the following to say in this con- 
nection: 

“Much has been written at the begin- 
ning of the year by financial commenta- 
tors reflecting the opinion that business 
has safely passed the depression crisis, 
and is now in the convalescent period 
which inevitably must precede ultimate 
recovery—and the history of past depres- 
sions lends considerable weight to this 
view. In a period of this kind, much 
is to be gained by analyzing the expe- 
riences just gone through, and contem- 
plating the prospects for the future. 

“Insurance, like all other businesses, 
has suffered severely under the strain of 
the past eighteen months. Annual state- 
ments are now being published and, be- 
yond doubt, those who wish to, may find 
ample reason herein for disappointment. 
Many of our leading fire and casualty 
insurance companies hold substantial in- 
vestments in common stocks of Ameri- 
can industries—and American industry 
has been vigorously deflated. Those of 
the larger companies which have pro- 
portionately heavy common stock hold- 
ings may be expected to show reductions 
of surplus running into millions of dol- 
lars. 

Some Stocks Below Liquidating Value 

“Market quotations of insurance com- 
pany stocks have declined steadily and 
drastically. Sound stocks which sold at 
the height of the market at several times 
liquidating value to yield around 2% ‘or 


Lee, Higginson Loss 
(Continued from Page 1) 
the replacement value of other decora- 
tive features. 
Dameron and Tate the Adjusters 

Following the fire a company commit- 
tee was appointed consisting of two of 
the best-known independent adjusters in 
the city, L. C. Dameron and Cecil W. 
Tate. At the start the assured thought 
the loss might be $50,000, and the ad- 
justers thought it would reach $37,000. 
Following these estimates there was re- 
adjustment of opinion and the assured 
got down to $45,000 and the adjusters up 
to $39,000, but in the adjustment as final- 
ly made $43,500 was paid. 

After the repairs had all been made 
the banking firm wrote a letter to the 
companies saying that the exact amount 
of the loss had turned out to be $36,500, 
and inasmuch as the bank had been paid 
$43,500 by the companies they desired to 
return the $7,000 difference and indi- 


vidual checks with letters were sent to. 


each company on the loss. 

As far as the loss divisions of the com- 
panies know this is the first loss of any 
size where there have been refunds of 
the loss made in a case where there has 
been no understanding about refunds at 
the time of the adjustment. Agreements 
have been made in a number of instances, 
with the A. T. & T., for example, the 
adjusters and the assured agreeing on a 
maximum payment with the understand- 
ing that there shall be rebates by the 
telephone company if the actual cost of 
repairs or replacement shall be under the 
settlement made. : 





G. R. EUDALEY PROMOTED 
Glenn R. Eudaley, formerly business 
promotion manager of the Liberty Fire 
of Louisville, has been made assistant 
secretary of the company. 


3%, are now available, in some cases be- 
low liquidating value, to yield 54%, 6% 
or even more. The present ratio of mar- 
ket price to liquidating value in practical- 
ly every case is lower than it has been 
in many years. No matter how unpleas- 
ant reading the annual statements prove 
to be, it is quite evident that the market 
has fully discounted, and probably over- 
discounted, even the worst of them. 

“These are the outstanding insurance 
companies of America—some over a hun- 
dred years old and with unbroken divi- 
dend records for that time—under un- 
impeachable management and director- 
ates composed of leading financiers and 
business men of the country. These com- 
panies are depression-proof to the ex- 
tent that their dividend disbursements to 
stockholders go on in good times and 
bad. They do not fear depressions, but, 
on the contrary, expect them, prepare for 
them and, in fact, utilize them to make 
long term investments upon highly fa- 
vorable yield bases. Security market 
gyrations never influence their dividend 
disbursements; they are uniformly kept 
well within investment income. 

“Their capital shares naturally decline 
in depression markets—reflecting the de- 
clining values of the securities they hold 
—but their income continues, and conse- 
quently dividend payments are easily 
maintained. Conversely, however, their 
capital shares respond quickly to improv- 
ing security prices in advancing markets. 
At this time, therefore, these stocks con- 
stitute perhaps the finest medium for 
participation in the restoration of a nor- 
mal state of financial stability, while at 
the same time yielding highly satisfactory 
income. 

“It is only once or twice in a genera- 
tion that stocks of this character can be 
purchased at artificial deflation prices to 
yield annually from 5% to 6% or more. 
The opportunity is here today. It will 
not remain for long, nor will it be here 
again soon.” 


NEW HAVEN AGENTS MEET 


The New Haven Association of Insur- 





ance Agents held its annual meeting last 
week and elected the following officers: 
Paul Taylor, president; Clarence Crook, 
vice-president, and David North, secre- 
At the dinner following 
the meeting the speakers included In- 
surance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham of Connecticut, President Walter 
North of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents, Professor W. R. Vance 
of insurance law at the Yale Law School, 
Judge Stanley Dunn of the City Court 
of New Haven and E. E. Robinson, head 
of the automobile rating section of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. He explained the justifi- 
cation for recent advances in automobile 
liability rates. 


tary-treasurer. 





COS. CAN WITHHOLD DEFENSES 

The United States Court of Appeals 
has recently given a decision affirming 
the established rule that fire insurance 
companies may not be required in exami- 
nation before trial to disclose affirmative 
defenses, such as fraud or arson, which 
they purpose setting up in suits grow- 
ing out of losses. This case involved 
the Irving Trust Co., which sought to 
obtain an examination of a fire com- 
pany’s defense under Section 21A of the 
Bankruptcy Act. The trust company 
was sustained by Referee Ehrhorn and 
a motion was made in the United States 
District Court to vacate the subpoena 
and to enjoin the examination. District 
Judge Patterson reversed the referee 
in bankruptcy and ordered that the ex- 
amination be enjoined, and this order 
was sustained by the United States Court 
of Appeals. 


Mortgagee’s Rights 
Before Appeal Court 


QUESTION OF e“SOLE OWNER” 








Aetna (Fire) Disputes Decision That 
Owner Need Not Be Made a Party 
to Action on Fire Policy 





An appeal involving an important ques- 
tion of law concerning the interpretation 
and construction of the standard form 
fire insurance policy with regard to the 
rights of a mortgagee has been filed 
in the New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division. The action is that of 
Hatch & Bailey Co., respondent, against 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford, Conn., appel- 
lant. 

The point of law which has been de- 
cided in the lower court and which is 
now before the Appellate Division refers 
to the clause of the standard fire policy 
which provides that “if the interest of 
the assured be other than unconditional 
and sole ownership, the entire policy 
shall be void.” According to the evi- 
dence in the Supreme Court the interest 
of the Hatch & Bailey Co. was that of 
a mortgagee, but it claims that “through 
a mistake, inadvertance or negligence on 
the part of the defendant’s agent, the 
policy was issued to the plaintiff as own- 
er instead of to it as mortgagee, as its 
interest may appear.” 

The plaintiff could not institute an ac- 
tion against the insurance company on 
the policy as it was written, for the 
reason that it’ mentioned the insured as 
“sole owner” instead of as mortgagee, 
which is in violation of the provision of 
the standard policy as to sole and uncon- 
ditional ownership. In view of this cir- 
cumstance, an action was brought to re- 
form the policy by inserting therein the 
name of the owner and a further provi- 
sion as follows: 

“Loss, if any, payable to Hatch & 
Bailey Co., mortgagee, as its interest may 
appear,” and as reformed, for judgment 
under the policy for the full amount of 
the loss. 


Unnecessary to Bring in Owner 
of Property 

The question of law involved came be- 
fore the Supreme Court on two occa- 
sions before reaching the Appellate Di- 
vision. In the first instance Supreme 
Court Justice Peter Schmuck ruled that 
it was unnecessary as a matter of law 
to bring in as a party to the action the 
owner of the premises, holding: 

“He neither applied for nor paid the 
premiums due on the policy, and the 
policy being issued to him as owner was 
only in conformity with the custom of 
issuing policies to the owner, with loss 
payable to the mortgagee as his interest 
may appear, in cases where the mort- 
gagee sought protection. The inten- 
tion of the parties to the agreement, and 
as it was intended to be expressed in the 
policy, was to insure the mortgagee and 
not the owner. 

“The owner therefore, unrelated to the 
agreement and nowise concerned with it, 
is not a necessary party to the action. 
In an action on a policy provided for 
payment of the loss, if any, to the mort- 
gagee not only may the mortgagee re- 
cover the whole loss sustained by the 
owner’s insurable interest, but he alone 
may sue. In such an action the owner 
is not a proper party * * *. This prac- 
tice, startling as it may seem at first 
blush, has the approval of the courts.” 

Defendant represented by Almond D. 
Fisk of Avery, Taussig & Fisk, contends 
that it was necessary to bring in as par- 
ties to the action not only the plaintiff- 
mortgagee but also the insured owner 
of the premises, so that the rights and 
interests of all the parties mentioned in 
the policy may be fully determined in 
the action. Its argument to the court 
was that: 

“The complaint alleges that the policy 
itself should have been written in the 
name of the alleged owner of the prem- 
ises, one Frederick J. Hodges, and that 
the policy should have contained an en- 
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dorsement thereon insuring the interest 
of the plaintiff herein as a mortgagee 
under the full standard mortgagee clause 
or what is commonly known as the Union 
Mortgage Clause. It is plain from this 
contention on the part of the plaintiff 
that the contract then was between 
Hodges and the insurance company. 

“On examination of the mortgagee 
clause which the plaintiff wishes to have 
endorsed upon the policy, we find that 
the loss or damage, if any, shall be pay- 
able to the Hatch & Bailey Co., Inc., 
as mortgagee ‘as interest may appear,’ 
It is our contention, therefore, that 
Hodges is a necessary party to this ac- 
tion, which is the reason why this de- 
fense was interposed and in addition to 
that, the complaint in itself indicates, we 
respectfully submit, the necessity of it 
and the pleading of this defense is ,ood 
in law.” 

The plaintiff, represented by its attor- 
ney, Alex Davis of the firm of Gold- 
stein & Goldstein, contended that where 
a mortgagee claims the full amount of 
the indemnity covered by the standard 
form policy, it is not necessary to bring 
in as a party to the action the owner, 
even though named as the assured in the 
policy. 

The question of law was also raised 
before Supreme Court Justice Curtis A. 
Peters, who ruled that the defense set 
up by the defendant in the action, that 
it was incumbent to bring in the owner 
of the premises as a necessary and ma- 
terial party to the action, be stricken 
out, thereby establishing a precedent in 
insurance law. 





TRANSFER R. A. MANNINGS HERE 





Assistant Financial Secretary of Royal 
Fleet; F. B. Hills Advanced; Addi- 
tional Browning Responsibility 
Rk. A. Mannings, one of the assistant 
managers of the Royal in Canada, has 
been made assistant financial secretary 
of the Royal and allied companies. His 
future headquarters will be at 150 Wil- 
liam street, New York. Following his 
appointment F. B. Hills has been made 
third assistant manager of the fleet in 
Canada. Mr. Hills has had considerable 
fire insurance experience with the Royal, 
especially abroad and more recently in 
charge of the company’s interests in Rio 
de Janeiro. F. C. Browning will assume 
the managership of the Royal casualty 
department in Canada in addition to con- 
tinuing his direction of the Globe Indem- 
nity there. He will be assisted by G. A. 

Declercq. 





HOEY & ELLISON GET HANOVER 

The Hanover Fire has appointed Hoey 
& Ellison of 99 William street, New 
York, as its agents-:for New York City 
and Brooklyn and binding agents for 
country-wide business, effective Febru- 
ary 1. This is one of the leading agen- 
cies in the New York metropolitan area 
and in addition to the Hanover repre- 
sents the American Eagle, Bankers & 
Shippers, City of New York, County, 
Empire State, Federal Union, Guaranty, 
Home Fire & Marine, Rhode Island and 
Tokio Marine & Fire. Besides the fire 
lines for local, suburban and country- 
wide business Hoey & Ellison repre- 


‘sent for marine lines the American Eagle, 


Home Fire & Marine Office of America; 
for casualty, fidelity and surety the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding & Insurance, and for 
life insurance the Equitable Life of Iowa. 
James J. Hoey and Bennett Ellison are 
the members of the agency. 





HONOR STINSON AND PERRIN 

Among the guests of honor at a din- 
ner given by producers of the Actna 
Life and affiliated companies at San 
Francisco were Vice-Presidents Alfred 
Stinson and E. J. Perrin, Jr., of the 
Automobile and Standard Fire of Hart- 
ford. C. A. Bonner, manager of the 
Western branch, served as chairman and 
toastmaster of the evening. Messrs. 
Stinson and Perrin are making a tour 
of the companies’ Pacific Coast agencies. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation: Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year | A. D . History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore. your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. E 
Almost two !housand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
= will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
2 hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
= of progress and prosperity. 
= Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
= courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
= Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
= it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ. President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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W E WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board : 
J SCOFIELD ROWE, President H.S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S_ WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

















C. W FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Counsel W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT | PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 

H. A. CLARK, Manager ny er eee 60 Samm Street 
Asc’t Managers | CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada | Ass’t Managers 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 

















LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Ad Conference Names 
Committee Chairmen 


HAS ONE ON “SAFETY IN COPY” 


R. H. Pierce, Aetna Life, Heads Impor- 
tant Exhibit Committee This Year; 
Four Membership Bodies 





The full roster of newly appointed 
committee chairmen and officers of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference has 
been decided upon by Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, North British & Mercantile, pres- 
ident of the Conference, and stands as 
follows with four autonomous member- 
ship committees each with its own chair- 
man: 

Life group—R. G. Richards, agency 
secretary, Atlantic Life, Richmond. Cas- 
ualty group—L. A. Welsh, production 
manager, U. S. Casualty. Fire group— 
Harold E. Taylor, advertising manager, 
American of Newark. Canada—Eustace 
\. Brock, secretary, Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg. 

In addition to these committees there 
is a committee on stressing “safety” in 
advertising copy. This is composed of 
four members, under the chairmanship 
of C. E. Rickerd, past-president of the 
I. A. C. His associates are H. E. Taylor, 
C. S. Crummett and J. E. D. Benedict. 

The exhibits committee, which is an 
important group of the Conference, in 
that it receives and arranges advertis- 
ing exhibits from insurance companies 
throughout the world at each annual con- 
vention, will be headed by Robert H. 
Pierce of the Aetna Life. 

Officers and Executive Committee 

The officers of the I. A. C, some of 
whom have been announced previously, 
follow: president, Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
publicity director, North British & Mer- 
cantile. Vice-presidents—Lorry A. Ja- 
cobs, director of public relations, South- 
land Life of Dallas; and Leslie F. Til- 
linghast, agency assistant, Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity. Secretary—Arthur H. 
Reddall, assistant secretary, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Treasurer— 
Henry H. Putnam, manager of publicity 
department, John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Executive committee—C. E. Rickerd, 
advertising manager, Standard Accident; 
Frank S. Ennis, advertising manager, 
Continental Insurance Co.; Bart Leiper, 
manager, a and advertising, Pilot 
Life; Harold E. Taylor, advertising gent 
ager, American of Newark; and J. E. 
Benedict, advertising manager, Ader 
itan Life. 





THE AD CONFERENCE 


One of the most energetic organiza- 
tions in the business, and one which by 
the nature of its membership is creative, 

ourageous and not bound by red tape 
is the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Its membership consists largely of the 
advertising department heads of the com- 
panies, managers of the publication di- 
visions and editors of company publica- 
tions. The mere fact that they are able 
to hold such positions means that they 
are not of the routine type as the nature 
of their work develops originality, em- 
phasizes foresight and makes them re- 
ceptive to new ideas. It is for these 
reasons that they are not only important 
factors in production but in another 
branch of the business where foresight, 
ingenuity and comprehension of mass 
psychology are necessary, and that is 
public relations. Important as are low 
loss ratios, conservative management, 
carefully guarded expenses, it is also nec- 
essary to win the good will of the pub- 
lic, so too much brains in the business 
cannot be concentrated on that angle. 

Public relations is a pretty big sub- 
ject; is brought to the front in a variety 
of ways; and the business is fortunate 
that there are a growing number of men 
who understand this problem. There are 
many such experts in the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference and they are doing 
their part in helping to topple over tra- 
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CAPITAL PAID IN 


F D. Layton, President 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 


RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, 
B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


Sa eso ee sar ee 51,744,483.71 - 
Pies Shinar tens niniad eee 26,380,239.11 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 














ditional prejudices against the business, 
to make insurance better understood, to 
co-operate with the official public rela- 
tions divisions, and to heighten the es- 
teem in which insurance generally is 
held. The conventions of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference are always inter- 
esting and one of the best will probably 
be the next annual meeting in Toronto. 





GEORGIA HOME DIVIDEND 

The Georgia Home has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of sixty-five cents 
a share, payable February 1 to stock- 
holders of record January 15. The old 
rate was fifty cents a share, payable 
semi-annually. 





N. J. FIELD MEETING MONDAY 

The next meeting of the New Jersey 
Field Club recently organized and of 
which Paul Thompson is president, will 
be held in Trenton on Monday evening 
next. 


CHRYSLER CORP. REPLIES 

In a letter sent last week to President 
Percy H. Goodwin of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents Walter P. 
Chrysler, chairman of the board of the 
Chrysler Corporation, says that this au- 
tomobile manufacturing company is not 
placing all its insurance with assessment 
companies but that in 1931 will pay out 
in premiums $149,586 to stock company 
agencies for fire and other lines of cov- 
erage out of a total insurance outlay of 
$199,316. In other words, says Mr. Chrys- 
ler, stock insurance companies will re- 
ceive three times as much money from 
the company as will be received by mu- 
tual companies. He says, however, that 
there are several automobile manufac- 
turing companies which place their busi- 
ness exclusively with mutuals and won- 
ders why his company has been select- 
ed particularly for adverse criticism in 
view of these conditions. 
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NEW YORK CITY 





Your business should take on 
greatly increased efficiency in 
116 John for it will be surrounded 
by many notable successes in the 
Insurance world, AND SITUATED IN 
THE BEST SPACE THAT MODERN 
BUILDING SCIENCE CAN DEVISE. 


Entire floors are 


NOW BEING RENTED 
2921 to 9442 Square Feet 
Smaller Units are Available 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 


Renting and Managing Agent 


225 Broadway NewYork BARclay 2000 








Ohio Farmers Holds | 
Its Annual Meeting 


NEARLY 200 AGENTS PRESENT 





Surplus to Policyholders Is $1,401,298; 
Several Delegates Attend from 
New York City Area 





Nearly 200 Ohio Farmers representa- 
tives journeyed to the home office at Le- 
Roy for the annual agents and company 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
January 20 and 21, to learn that the 
eighty-three year old fire insurance or- 
ganization had closed 1930 with a surplus 
of $1,401,298. Charles Robinson, agent 
at Gallipolis, was elected president of 
the Ohio Farmers Agents Association. 

W. F. Kyle, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co.; F. H. Hawley, 
president of the company; E. A. Bow- 
man, banker and manufacturer of Can- 
ton, and H. G. Rowe, banker and pub- 
lisher of Medina, Ohio, were re-elected 
to the board of directors. 

Among those attending the meeting 
from outside of Ohio were Sidney A. 
Perrin, head of the company’s agency in 
New York City; William A. Coyle, Jr., 
and Malcolm J. Klein of Yonkers, N. Nae 
Max L. Weil, Cedarhurst, L. L: Her- 
man Meyer of Glencoe, L. I.; Roy VY. 
Haser of Chicago, and E. K. Schultz and 

T. A. Anderson of E. K. Schultz & 
Co., general agents in Philadelphia. 

The large attendance was ‘in a meas- 
ure occasioned by interest in the prog- 
ress of the company in a year which has 
presented unusual difficulties to insurance 
managements. That there was entire 
satisfaction over the outcome of last 
year’s business was evidenced through- 
out the two day session and particu- 
larly in the reception accorded the read- 
ing of the figures by Secretary D. W. 
Crane and by the spirited discussion of 
plans for the future which contemplate 
expansion of the company’s territory 
along with more intensive development 
in established agencies. 

Field men representing the Ohio 
Farmers in Indiana and a few of the 
prominent local representatives in that 
state attended the annual meeting of the 
company in LeRoy. They included 
State Agents D. L. Jones, G. S. Valen- 
tine, Jr. A. B. Merchant, and Special 
Agent J. E. Miller. 

The financial statement of the Ohio 
Farmers shows net assets of $4,960,182, 
compared with $5,805,683 at the close of 
1929. The unearned premium reserve is 
$3,081,746 against $3,676,039. 





MAY LIQUIDATE LIBERTY 

Insurance Superintendent C. S. Young- 
er of Ohio has filed a petition in the 
Court of Appeals of that state asking 
that the Liberty of Dayton, Ohio, be 
asked to show cause why it should not 
be liquidated. The order was returnable 
yesterday. Vice-President E. B. Leh- 
mann of the Liberty was appointed re- 
ceiver last Friday. It is alleged that the 
liquid assets of the Liberty, one of the 
Darby Day fleet, are insufficient to pro- 
vide for liabilities. 





KNICKERBOCKER DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Knickerbocker of 
the Corroon & Reynolds group have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 714%, or 
thirty-seven and one-half cents a share, 
payable February 2 to stockholders of 
record January 23. 





W. R. WARDER DEAD 
W. Russell Warder of Maysville, Ky., 
one of the most prominent insurance 
men in the northern part of Kentucky, 
died suddenly while in a grocery store. 
He was seventy-five years old. 





AMER. EQUITABLE DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 6%, or thirty 
cents a share, has been declared by the 
directors of the American Equitable of 
New York, payable February 2 to stock- 
holders of record January 26. 
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HE ventriloquist with his fresh kid invariably puts on a good show. 

That’s because he knows both sides of the argument . . . Consider 
your prospect as the fresh kid and you’re well on the way to sell him 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. Demonstrate your case, get all the facts 
— ask all the questions — and then give the answers yourself. You'll 
put on a good performance and get the spotlight . . . And if you want 
‘some valuable help in polishing up your act, ask for the new Use and 
Occupancy Booklet just published by the Springfield and its Affiliated 
Companies. Clear, concise information and handy worksheets. Remem- 
ber too, that Springfield Executives and Fieldmen are always at your 
service ... Now that your hobby is selling Springfield sidelines, concen- 
trate during February on a Use and Occupancy Act. You will un- 
doubtedly give repeat performances throughout the year and the gate 
receipts for your exhibitions will surprise you. 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1849 
iggy SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
ers, 
fr % GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
s OS MSs 
3 VOWS x 
re ee Western Department: HARDING & LININGER, Managers, Chicago 
SaaS "fn ISR Pacific Department: JOHN C. DORNIN, Manager, San Francisco 
: Pex | BART ‘ Canadian Department: W. E. FINDLAY, Manager, Montreal 
ocr Sygate oe AFFILIATIONS 
lta Bias 7 eee a CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Mass SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, M 
a ph a ang ’ F e » 2pringtieid, ass. 


Biba MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
oy NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Specify Stock Fire Insurance 
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Effective Direct-by- Mail Campaign 
For Household Furniture Insurance 


Boston and Old Colony Companies Present Series of Letters 
From Agents Suggesting Inventory and Appraisal; 
Helpful Means for Selling Addition Coverage 


Household furniture insurance can be 
solicited effectively at any time during 
the year says R. C. Dreher, advertising 
manager of the Boston and Old Colony 
companies of Boston, in an effective 
sales article which he presents to the 
local agents of the companies in the “Ac- 
celerator.” He believes that as a rule 
household furniture covers are a neg- 
lected line. While the great majority of 
persons do carry this coverage the con- 
tention is that their insurance is gen- 
erally far out of line with the value of 
insurable property. More often than not 
they are underinsured, over insurance 
being fairly rare. 

Mr. Dreher has prepared a series of 
letters to be used by agents in a direct- 
by-mail campaign for household furni- 
ture risks. He suggests a complete 
household inventory to check up on the 
ratio of insurance to value and would 
have the local agent offer to help in the 
appraisal. In the “Accelerator” he says: 

Then, first you need a letter to your 
old customers. It can be something like 
this: 
Dear Mr. : 

“When we come right down to it, the 
people we insure put a lot of trust in 
us and it’s up to us to live up to that 
trust. The chances are that since we 
last renewed your Household Furniture 
policy you’ve bought a radio, an electric 
refrigerator or other things for the 
house, and of course the amount of your 
policy should be increased to take care 
of these new purchases. If you had a 
fire tomorrow which wiped out your 
household effects, | want to be sure that 
you have adequate insurance. 

“May I come over tonight with a paper 
and pencil and help you make a com- 
plete check-up on your household ef- 
fects? You should attend to this imme- 
diately. The return of the enclosed mail- 
ing card will put us on the job right 
away—or perhaps you would rather call 
(tel. no.).” 





Sincerely, 

The next letter we need is one to new 
prospects whom you wish to offer full 
coverage on the household furnishings 
and effects. The following letter is a 
suggestion : 

“Dear Mr. ——: 

“T was thinking the other day how few 
people really have complete protection 
for their household furniture and effects, 
even though they have been renewing 
their policies from year to year. Sup- 
posing you should have a fire now. Would 
your insurance be sufficient to cover the 
losses? 

“Until they have had this experience, 
few people realize that their protection 
was not complete—that they cannot col- 
lect their due under the policy. 

“Undoubtedly you 
radio and an electric refrigerator to say 
nothing of new linens, silverware, etc., 
since you took out your policy. Why not 
let us help you check over your home in 
detail? You will be surprised at the 
variance between the amount of your 
policy and what it should be. The en- 
closed card will put us on the job im- 
mediately. And if you have an appraisal 
made you are under no obligation to buy 
insurance from this office. 

“Sincerely.” 


And now a letter to be sent to the 
woman of the house who is getting to 
be more and more the logical prospect 
for the purchase of this line of insur- 
ance, 

“Dear Mrs. ——: 

“There is no 


need to make special 


mention of the pride you take in your 


have acquired a 


household furniture and furnishings. And 
how you anticipate and take pleasure in 
the purchase of each new addition—your 
electric refrigerator, for instance, or 
your new set of silverware. Things like 
this mean much to every housewife. 

“And if anything happened to them 
you would feel very badly. 

“Of course you have insurance on your 
household belongings. Everyone has. 
But you can’t rely on that as much as 
you think. Your policy has been re- 
newed from year to year, but the chances 
are that the amount has not been in- 
creased to cover the additions. 

“Why not take paper and pencil and 
figure up the value of your clothes and 
the children’s, then your linens, tapes- 
tries, and silverware? You will find that 
these eat up a large part of your insur- 
ance—to say nothing of what happens 
when you add in the value of all the 
new acquisitions. 

“When you have roughly figured up 
the value of what you now possess, Mr. 
would, no doubt, be interested. He 
will be dumbfounded at the variance be- 
tween the amount of insurance you carry 
and the amount you need for complete 
protection. 

“We would be glad to talk complete 
protection with you or Mr. at any 
time. The return of the enclosed mail- 
ing card will show us that you are in- 
terested or perhaps you would rather 
telephone us (tel. no.). 

“Sincerely,” 

The enclosed card in all cases will read 
something like this: 

Your name and address. 

You may call at my home on —— 
street at o’clock on —— (day), for 
the purpose of making an appraisal of 
my household furniture and effects. 

PIRMEE “oi cio ante aucnisateaawaninamisd 
PUIRMCSS» boca anawaa sateen saws 

In mailing these letters, don’t make the 
grave mistake of mailing them all at 
once or even in large groups. Send out 
each day only as many as you can easily 
follow up within three days’ time, that 
is, while the impression of your mes- 
sage is still clear. Then call on every- 
one, whether you received the return 
card or not. The letter has smoothed 
the way for a personal call. Take ad- 
vantage of it 

When the mailing cards start coming 
in, you must be prepared. It will not he 
necessary for you to spend a consid- 
erable sum for inventory books. Sheets 
of paper bearing your name and address 
together with the following suggestions 
will be sufficient preparation for mak- 
ing the inventory. 

Use one sheet of paper to a room. 

2. Use, whenever possible, cost price 
less depreciation. 

3. Be sure to list articles such as jew- 
elry, glass, silverware and works of 
art which do not depreciate. 

4. After check is made take the I's‘ 
to your office and have it typed 
and return to the owner with in- 
structions to put it in safe deposit 
box for protection against fire. 
Check final amount of value with 
insurance in force. 

6. Do not delay your offer of assis- 
tance in writing additional insur- 
ance. 

The prospect’s reaction to your offer of 
assistance in taking an inventory, wheth- 
er accepted or not, will be to your ad- 
vantage. 
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LICENSE REVOKED 
The broker’s license of Maurice B. 
Greenberg, New York City, has been re- 
voked by Superintendent 
Behan. 


Thomas F. . 


ELECTRICAL MEETING 





Important Committee of N. F. P. A. Will 
Meet for Three Days in New York 
Next Month 


A. R. Small, chairman of the article 
committee and the electrical committee 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, has sent to the members a pamph- 
let containing the subjects to be consid- 
ered at the annual meeting of the elec- 
trical committee in New York on Febru- 
ary 17, 18 and 19. The meeting will be 
held in the auditorium of the Westing- 
house Lighting Institute in the Grand 
Central Palace. Following is the chair- 
man’s agenda for this three-day meeting: 

Reports of special and standing com- 
mittees. 

(a) Safety rules. 

(b) Procedure. 

(c) Trial installations. 

(d) Interpretations. 

(e) Interim revisions. 

(f) Correlating committee. 

Reports of article committees. To be 
taken up in general, seriatim as published. 
(a) Inspection of Lighting Institute. 

(b) Address by Manager Samuel G. 

Hibben, commercial engineering 
department. 

Old business, if any. 

New business, if any. 

Adjournment. 


CAPITAL STOCK TAX 





A Mutual Fire Insurance Company Is 
Not Exempt from Section 407 
of 1916 Revenue Act 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. lost its capital stock tax case in the 
District Court of the United States, Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

In brief the decision is that a mutual 
fire insurance company without capital 
stock is not exempt from income tax 
under Section 11 of the Revenue Act of 
1916, and, is therefore, not exempt from 
the capital stock tax imposed by Section 
407 of that Act. 

The expression “Fair average value of 
its capital stock,” as used in Section 407 
of the 1916 Revenue Act as the basis 
of the computation of the capital stock 
tax, means in the case of a mutual fire 
insurance company without capital stock 
the net value of the property owned by 
the company and used in its business. 





FIRE MARSHAL IN NEW JERSEY 


Due to the large number of forest fires 
and the loss by fire to the surrounding 
country, there has been established in 
Monmouth County, N. J., a fire marshal 
in the person of former Fire Chief 
Charles A. Harvey. The position was 
created by the Board of Freeholders of 
Long Branch. 


HEAR A. BRUCE BIELASKI 





Takes Part in “Racketeering” Discussion 
at National Republican Club; Tells 
Some Exciting Experiences 
A. Bruce Bielaski, chief of the arson 
bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, took a prominent part in 
an interesting discussion on “Racketeer- 
ing” at the National Republican Club 
on a Saturday afternoon which was held 
under the auspices of the non-partisan 
Saturday Discussions Committee and 
broadcasted over Station WJZ. As the 
former chief of the bureau of investiga- 
tions in the Department of Justice, Mr. 
Bielaski had many exciting experiences 
in tracking down jewelry frauds, violat- 
ors of the white slave traffic act, bucket 
shop operators and blackmailers, and he 
held the attention of his audience for a 
full thirty minutes as he described their 

methods of operation. 

Turning to his present work as arson 
chief in the National Board he told how 
investigators are working in all parts of 
the country to put an end to the work 
of those who set fires purposely. He 
said that the National Board represents 
the finest example of what the business 
man can do by co-operation in the pre- 
vention of fire. 

Also on the Saturday Discussions pro- 
gram were Gordon L. Hostetter, execu- 
tive director of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, who told how public 
opinion was.asserting itself in his city 
in getting rid of racketeers, and Burton 
D. Esmond, vice-chairman of the Baumes 
Crime Investigating Commission. 

A number of insurance men are rep- 
resented on the Saturday Discussions 
Committee including Charles D. Hilles, 
New York manager of. the Employers’ 
Liability, and Jesse S. Phillips, president, 
Great American Indemnity, who is to 
preside on February 7 for a debate on 
“Whither Education” with Dr. Hibbon, 
president of Princeton University, as the 
chief speaker. 





AT REGIONAL MEETING 


Harvey B. Nelson of Nelson & Ward 
of Jersey City. president of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters, was 
a guest at the New York suburban 
agents’ meeting in New York last week. 
Other guests included President Arthur 
Arnow of the General Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Metropolitan District and 
Herman Bayern, another member of that 
association. 





BUYS ST: LOUIS PROPERTY 
The American National Assurance Co. 
of St. Louis has purchased for $600,000 
business property at Yale and Manches- 
ter avenues, Maplewood, Mo., giving in 
part payment a _ twelve-unit apartment 
house. 








O. J. PRIOR, President 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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; Who Paid ‘ Le ha i \ » 
‘| the Rent fé ; Mrs Rip Van Winkle? 


». &§£ A question raised by song writers more than a decade ago is still un- 
- answered. Had the estimable Frau Van Winkle’s home been destroyed 
it by fire or windstorm, it might well have been an A-tna Fire Group rent 
_ | policy which took care of her until local carpenters rebuilt the old 
Van Winkle dwelling. 





Your assured, be they owners or renters, will be interested in a care- 
ful presentation of the advantages of rent and rental income insurance. 
“Etna and World agents receive constructive help from special agents, 
underwriters and the companies’ publicity department in making this 
. | presentation —in fitting their selling talk to the prospect’s needs. 


Etna Insurance Company 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Indemnity Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


THE A-TNA Fl RE GROUP Piedmont Fire Insurance Company, Charlotte, N.C. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 








E. V. Hoyt, one of the Hoyt twins, so 
conspicuous on account of resembling 
each other so closely in the New York 
field in the early nineties and nineteen 
hundreds that their friends could not tell 
them apart, writes me as follows from his 
home in Burlington: 

“Many thanks for your letter with in- 
teresting enclosures (Tales of the Road 
with stories about him and his brother), 
your amusing reference to Brother 
l-red’s resemblance to myself reminds me 
of several experiences including one 
where he came near getting his salary 
raised. I was working for the New York 
Tariff Association and Fred was with the 
(sxerman-American (now Great-Ameri- 
can). James A. Silvey was secretary of 
the latter and also a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the former. Com- 
ing from a meeting of the committee 
in the New York Board rooms in the 
old) Boreel Building on Broadway, in 
which the German-American also had its 
offices, Mr. Silvey met Fred and mis- 
taking him for me informed him of the 
very interesting news that they had just 
raised his salary at the meeting and 
dated it back six months. 

“Another time Fred and his children 
were visiting at my house and one of his 
boys found me upstairs while his father 
was down stairs and said in great ex- 
citement. ‘Daddy upstairs, Daddy down- 
stairs, two Daddies!’ 

“Again when I was inspecting a risk 
for the Royal somewhere up the state, 
Fred’s agent came along and_ asked, 
‘What the devil are you looking at that 
risk for, the German-American isn’t on 
it?’ And he refused to understand that 
I was the Royal man and not the German 
American special agent.” 

lf you read these stories in a comic 
paper or saw them acted in the movie, 
you would probably not believe them, 
but facts are always stranger than fic- 
tion as was the case of Fred Hoyt of 
the German American and Ed. Hoyt. 

Ed had been a bachelor many years 
but later in life married the daughter 
of Lieut. Gov. Underwood of Vermont in 
about 1895. I met them on their wedding 
trip at the old Sagamore in the summer 
of 1895 and Mrs. Hoyt called him by his 
second name “Vincent,” as his name is 
Edward Vincent .Hoyt, much to the 
amusement of us “roughnecks” that had 
always called him Ed. We thought Ed 
more virile than Vincent, for no good 
reason at all. But when we called him 
“Vineent” he did not like it so much. 

Ed Hoyt has a heart as large as a 
saucepan and in a quiet and unostenta- 
tious way has done many fine things 
with his wealth in helping others. 

Fred died about seven or eight years 
avo. Many is the time I spent Sunday 
together with either Fred or Ed at Al- 
bany and other upstate points and they 


were both men of great ability and 
charming personality. 
x ok x 


Nicknames of Prominent Fire Men 


In school, high school and college the 
boy who was popular and well thought 
of generally acquired a nickname and 
was proud to be so designated by his 
fellows. The same good old American 
custom was in vogue in after years in 
the life of fieldmen in New York state, 
who in the closer touch of past times 
both through co-operation in loss adjust- 
ments and rating work, and through 
monthly association meetings and longer 
trips, got on a very intimate footing, 
though competitors. In going over the 
list of former and present fieldmen, the 
following men, all of whom were lead- 
ers and square shooters and stood high, 
and were successful, I find the follow- 
ing, who had nicknames: 

Harry A. Smith, called “Curly,” be- 
cause he had curly hair. Curly rose 
from a New York state special agency 
to the presidency of the National of 
Hartford. A fine specimen of American 
manhood if there ever was one. 

“Sandy” Bates, veteran fieldman of the 
New York Underwriters Agency, also 
known as “Fatty.” 


“Judge” Lovett, veteran fieldman of 


the Fire Association, because he has 
some of the qualifications of a wise 
judge. 
“Spike” Nugent, veteran fieldman of 
the Aetna, just why “Spike” I don’t 
know. 


“Baldy” Smith, veteran fieldman of the 
Hartford, the reason for this designa- 
tion is obvious. 

“Big Frank,” now vice-president of the 
Home, Frank Burke, also known as “The 
Boss” in association politics. 

“The Candy Kid,” a nickname given to 
William Maynard, now vice-president of 
the Providence Washington. Bill was 
a handsome lad and very popular with 
the ladies before he was- married. 

There are many more such nicknamed 
men, but I can’t remember them all now. 

Frank Tyler of the Queen gave me the 
nickname of “Baron” at the Association 
meeting at the Frontenac in 1899, thirty 
years ago. 

I don’t know just why, but possibly 
because I spoke to him about baronial 
castles on the Rhine during a trip on 
the St. Lawrence among the Thousand 
Islands when I compared the show places 
on the river (veritable castles in some 
instances) with those on the other side. 
Or it may be that, being of German 
descent, it tickled him to shorten my 
long name into “Baron.” Just why he did 
it I don’t know, but it took and stuck. 
Or was it, as my wife told me, on account 
of my occasional lordly manner? 

Some years ago I was walking down 
the main street of Fall River, Mass., and 
the thought struck me that here in New 


England, far away from New York state, 
I would meet no one that knew me. 
Somebody called out in a loud voice, 
“Oh, Ed,” but I passed on as there are 
plenty of Eds, and I didn’t think I was 
meant. But when he shouted, “Hey, 
Baron,” I knew I had been discovered 
by an ex-New York fieldman, namely 
Roger Q. White, of the Travelers, for- 
merly traveling for the Queen in New 
York state. Therefore it is well to al- 
ways be on your good behavior for I 
have never struck any part of the East- 
ern territory where I was perfectly safe 
in feeling that I would meet no one I 
knew. So a large acquaintanceship has 
its disadvantages as well as advantages. 





GLEN FALLS FIGURES 


Assets At End Of 1930 Were $20,751,642; 
Net Surplus At $6,272,921 Showed 
Gain Of $150,000 

Herbert W. Knight retired Wednesday 
as a vice-president of the Glens Falls 
on a pension after serving the organi- 
zation forty-six years. His retirement 
was announced after the annual meetings 
of that company and its subsidiaries. 
No one was elected to succeed him. 

In announcing the results of the mect- 
ings, Frank M. Smalley, president of 
the insurance company, said in part: 

“The financial depression of the last 
year is reflected in the market prices of 
securities held by the companies, in which 
a shrinkage aggregating $4,100.000 is 
shown on valuations furnished by the 
State Insurance Department as of De- 
cember 31 last. Reserves set up for such 
a contingency served as a shock absorber 
and were of such an amount as to allow 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company to 
still add $150,000 to its surplus.” 

Assets of the Glens Falls are given as 
$20,751,642, with these liabilities: Reserve 
for unearned premiums. $7,702,112; re- 
serve for losses, $1,350,342: reserve for 
taxes, expenses, etc., $226,267: reserve 
for dividends. $200,000; capital, $5,000,000 ; 
net surplus, $6,272,921. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENTS MEET 

The Philadelphia Insurance Agents’ 
Association held its annual meeting this 
week and elected the following officers: 
president, J. K. Payne of Hare & Chase; 
vice-president, O. D. Sheldon of Wil- 
liaams & Walton, and secretary-treasurer, 
H. H. Kenney of Young & Kenney, 
Inc. This organization, which is work- 
ing in co-operation with the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, is con- 
sidering the problem of effecting a set- 
tlement of Philadelphia troubles with the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. The 
following directors were elected for two 
years at the meeting: Charles T. Monk, 
of J. E. Hyneman & Co.; Walter Chase, 
of H. W. Brown & Co.; W. P. Bishop, 
of Herkness, Peyton & Bishop. Direc- 
tors elected to serve for one year were: 
George Packard, of Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton & Smith; H. T. Wilson, of 
Prevost & Herring; Elmer O'Neill, of 
William C. O’Neill & Son. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL’S NEW PLAN 


The Atlantic Mutual is now writing 
ocean and inland marine business on a 
cash dividend basis as well as on the 
scrip dividend basis on which it has pre- 
viously written all such risks. On the 
cash dividend basis the rates will be 
about the same as the current insurance 
market quotations and any share in the 
profits of the company applicable to the 
policy will be credited in cash. 
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LOGUE BROS. & (C0., Inc. 
INSURANCE 


HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
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FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 7-2720 











J. CAMPBELL HAYWOOD 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
oderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 








219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. S and Sacr Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














T. J. PRINDIVILLE PRESIDENT 


The board of directors of the Rollins 
Burdick Hunter Co. has elected Thomas 
J. Prindiville as president to succeed the 
late Robert H. Hunter. Charles E. Rol- 
lins, Jr., was elected chairman of the 
board and Arch. O. Burdick was clected 
vice-president. Other officers retain their 
former positions. 





TO NAME LONG FOR C. OF C. 

George C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, will likely be 
nominated as director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States rep- 
resenting the insurance department. He 
will succeed C. A. Ludlum, former vice- 
president of the Home and now retired 
from active business. Mr. Long is active 
in local and state chambers of commerce 
and in various insurance organizations. 





M. & M. DIVIDEND DECLARED 

A quarterly dividend of 5%, or twenty- 
five cents a share, has been declared by 
the directors of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers of Newark, a member of the 
Corroon & Reynolds group, payable Feb- 
ruary 2 to stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 20. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO, sate. 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave. — ASHland 1772 
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Bennett Warns Of 
Combining Businesses 


CITES RECORD OF FAILURES 





National Ass’n Secretary Says Insurance, 
Banking and Politics Together Are 
Most Dangerous 





The insurance world must avoid the 
intermingling of the three elements of 
insurance, banking and politics, which, 
individually, serve to make this country 
great, Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, said in a talk he gave 
this week before the Los Angeles In- 
surance Exchange. In combination, he 
said, these three businesses can only pro- 
duce a nitroglycerine which will “blast 
our hopes, destroy our institutions and 
rob the people of their heritage of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Mr. Bennett devoted his remarks to 
pointing out the unfortunate conse- 
quences which have come from mixing 
insurance, banking and/or politics in sin- 
gle business ventures. He cited specific- 
ally the tie-ups between Caldwell & Co. 
of Tennessee and the Home companies 
of Arkansas, the Bank of United States 
and the Consolidated Indemnity, the 
Bank of America and its bank agencies 
and several other combinations which 
have suffered directly or been threat- 
ened with misfortune. Mr. Bennett’s 
message to the agents was that each of 
these three lines of activity should stick 
solely to their own business and not 
attempt to encroach upon another field 
just because profits look easy. 

“Combine the institutions of insurance, 
banking and politics, and what do we 
find?” said Mr. Bennett. “We find one 
great institution discredited; another de- 
moralized, and the third subject to such 
recrimination that even the most thought- 
ful begin to play with the idea of so- 
cialism or communism or bolshevism for 
relief. 

“For the moment, you in the Far West 
are singularly free from this dangerous 
threat. You have elected to your legis- 
lature fifteen members of the California 
Association who not only will protect 
your own interests but will safeguard the 
insuring public. I congratulate you on 
your acumen and rejoice in your suc- 
cess in this regard. 

“Again, in your state you have a pow- 
erful banking group with a man of vision 
at its head; a man who has come to ap- 
preciate the necessity of keeping invio- 
late the great institutions of banking and 
insurance, and who with one fell swoop 
has purged the hundreds of branches of 
the Bank of America of the taint of de- 
serting the principles of sound banking 
by coercing the insurance business of its 
creditors through the power of the finan- 
cial big stick. 

“In the East we have not fared so 
well. Two of the three gigantic banking 
failures which the year’s end brought 
have carried in their wake honorable in- 
surance institutions. This question of 
banking and insurance tie-ups goes be- 
yond the purview of bank agencies, im- 
portant though they be.” 


A Tribute to Behan 


Mr. Bennett paid a nice compliment to 
the present state insurance superintend- 
ent of New York, Thomas F. Behan, 
when he said in the course of his remarks 
about bank failures in New York: 

“The intrepid governor of New York 
state, acting without political or party 
influence, took the office of superintend- 
ent of insurance of New York state defi- 
nitely out of the political arena. He 
appointed to that important office a man 
who never has been in nolitics but has 
spent his entire business life within the 
insurance department. 

“While the squabbling was going on 
is to whether the successor to the office 
(which had remained unfilled for months) 
should come from Manhattan or Brook- 
lyn or Albany, the governor, as his first 


official act upon assumihg office for his 
second term, appointed a competent man, 
familiar with the work of the depart- 
ment, without regard to political influ- 
ence. To my mind that was an act of 
courage and should be so recognized 
by insurance interests everywhere. 
“We need not look far afield for evi- 
dence that political influence is making 
itself felt on the insurance business. For 
several years past every session of a 
state legislature witnessed introduction 
of one or two or a dozen measures for 
compulsory automobile liability insurance, 
many accompanied by a state fund pro- 
posal. Every year has witnessed bills 
designed to create compulsory state 
funds for compensation. So far, the for- 
mer have met with failure, due in large 
measure to the experience in Massachu- 
setts, where accidents on the highways 
have increased, under operation of such 
a law, and the courts are congested with 


claim suits as never before. 

“Compulsory state fund compensation 
has fared not much better, and there are 
now only nine states which have adopt- 
ed such laws, resulting in every instance 
in complete lack of safety measures, de- 
lay and inefficiency in the handling of 
claims, and general dissatisfaction all 
around. 


Unemployment Coverage 


“This year every state faces an addi- 
tional menace in the efforts of impracti- 
cal idealists, aided and abetted by po- 
litical expediency, to perpetrate on this 
land of the free and home of the brave 
the socialistic and un-American principle 
of unemployment insurance. Although 
social insurance in its several forms has 
proven an absolute failure in the Euro- 
pean countries which have essayed it, 
our own politicians and sociologists in 
their infinite wisdom are eager to prove 


that they can succeed where the best 
brains of Europe have failed. 

“Not only does such an enterprise rob 
the people of initiative and put a premi- 
um on idleness, but it offers an entering 
wedge for government into insurance, 
the consequences of which are illimitable. 
It is but a step from governmental con- 
trol of unemployment insurance to com- 
pensation, on to health and accident and 
automobile liability, then to life insurance 
and even fire insurance. 

“California has led the way in separat- 
ing banking and insurance. The rest of 
the country looks to it for leadership in 
keeping insurance free from the taint of 
political manipulation and intrigue.” 





SCOUT FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Ashland, Ky., now has a boy scout 
fire department connected with the reg- 
ular fire department of the city. 


CUAUHTEMOC 


.. . Last of the Aztec Emperors 
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Ske AZTECS built for SECURITY 


On islands in the middle of Lake Texcoco, near the present Mexico City, 
the Aztecs settled . . . more than six centuries ago. Protected on all sides 
against the raids of enemy tribes, they prospered to an amazing degree. 
Their temples and pyramids are still regarded as architectural masterpieces. 


* * * * * 


Modern protection ox all sides is provided for the property owner by the 
Fireman’s Fund Group. Any agent who represents the Fireman’s Fund or 
one of its affiliated Companies can sell Fire, Use and Occupancy, Explo- 
sion, Sprinkler Leakage, and other insurance coverages with the conviction 
that his assured is protected by a policy in one of the nation’s strongest 


insurance fleets. 


FIREMAN'S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


... and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Fire » Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Fidelity » Surety 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Slow Recovery Faces 
Insurance in South 


PREMIUMS SHOW A_ DECLINE 





Due to Economic Situation Underwrit- 
ing Profit Doubtful in Many 
States Says Tupper 





S. Y. Tupper, manager of the Southern 
and Queen, 
difficult out- 


look in the South for fire underwriting 


department of the Royal 


paints a pen picture of the 


in an article written for the annual in- 
surance review of the “Journal of Com- 
merce.” In this he says in part: 

When a section of country changes the 
economic basis on which its general busi- 
ness is founded the change is generally 
slow and more or less difficult, but when 
the new trend is arrested in its develop- 
ment by events like the marked defla- 
tion since the fall of 1929, with the sub- 
sequent period of depression, the situa- 
tion becomes more complex, and inevit- 
ably the changes have a direct bearing 
on a business like fire insurance, which 
is, in many ways, a cross section of the 
composite business of any community. 

During the period since the deflation 
of 1920 and 1921 the South has  pro- 
gressed more or less well along in a 
transition from a = strictly agricultural 
country to one of considerable industri- 
alization in parts, though as much of this 
was due to the location of factories 
owned by Eastern capital for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of better cli- 
mate and labor conditions the South was 
not a full sharer in the prosperity at- 
tending the great industrial boom which 
centered in the manufacturing districts 
of the East and Middle West. 

Growth Less Rapid 


Insurance liability has naturally fol- 
lowed the concentration of industrial 
values, as is strikingly shown in the ten- 
year premium figures of the National 
Board in which many industrial states, 
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notably those in the East and West, 
showed considerable premium gains over 
the period, which in some _ instances 
amounted to as much as 100%, while 
most of the agricultural states compris- 
ing the South showed much smaller in- 
creases, one principal state producing a 
slight decrease. 

Accompanying this readjustment with 
its varied cross currents has been a con- 
sequent decline in purchasing power, 
which has exerted a marked effect on 
the income of some of the more promi- 
nent groups, some of which are off 15% 
or more. 

Many companies have made deter- 
mined efforts to partly offset the de- 
cline by the development of new side 
lines, which are being vigorously pushed 
with more or less success. 

The percentage of unprotected to pro- 
tected business in the South is far heav- 
ier than in many other parts of the 
eountry, and underwriters who handle it 
know how susceptible is the latent moral 
in this hazardous class to adversely 
changing financial trends. Coupled with 
a decline in rate level on the more profit- 
able classes, this angle of the underwrit- 
ing situation presents a difficult problem 
which can only be anticipated and met 
by adherence to a sound policy from year 
to year. Nineteen-thirty has proved no 
exception to the past and a falling in- 
come has had to meet a rising loss ratio 
which is, as always, more or less disas- 
trous to good underwriting results. 

Mutual competition, always more ac- 
tive in prosperous times, and during the 
period when underwriting profit is being 
made without any particular difficulty, is 
unusually keen, and there has been a 
decided influx of this class of companies 
in the past two years. Generally speak- 
ing, they play only for the preferred 
classes, but recent easy sailing has 
tempted many of them rather far afield, 
and it remains to be seen how they will 
stand the test of depression with its 
attendant high loss ratio, particularly as 
the recent insolvency of two small com- 
panies is causing many agents to ¢xam- 


ine more carefully than ever before the 
soundness of the indemnity they sell. 


Slow Adjustment Ahead 


With the exception of certain states 
which suffered severely from unprece- 
dented drought, most of the South made 
excellent crops from the standpoint of 
yield; cotton, tobacco, grain and others 
having been produced in abundance, but 
unfortunately a steady decline in the 
price of these commodities has more 
than offset increased production. 

A period of slow and careful readjust- 
ment is apparently ahead during which 
careful underwriting is going to be neces- 
sary, and already those who have main- 
tained a sound policy through the recent 
years and their attendant period of easy 
underwriting, when it was only neces- 
sary to get income to make a temporary 
profit, are now, as in past depressions, 
reaping the reward of their foresight, 
while many overoptimistic underwriters 
are now paying the price. 





CHANGE DATE OF MEETING 


Because the fall of the year is the 
busiest time for special agents, the Fire 
Insurance Field Club of Virginia will 
hereafter hold its annual meetings in 
April instead of October. This was de- 
cided at the quarterly meeting of the 
club in Norfolk recently. The next 
meeting will be the annual meeting and 
will be held the second Tuesday in April 
at Staunton. The change in date from 
fall to spring will it is believed insure 
a larger attendance at the annual ses- 
sions and at the same time not inter- 
fere with the specials in checking up on 
their agency balances in the fall. 





HEADS TROY LOCAL BOARD 


J. Somes McClellan has been re- 
elected president of the Troy In- 
surance Underwriters’ Association of 


Troy, N. Y. Other officers are Vice- 
President John F. Heffron, Secretary 
Herbert D. Noble and Treasurer Charles 
H. Butt. 


MARINE BOARD ELECTIONS 

The Board of Underwriters of New 
York (marine) last week elected William 
H. McGee president; Walter Wood Par- 
sons, vice-president; J. E. Hoffman, sec- 
retary, and Hawley T. Chester, treasurer, 
Directors elected for the three-year term 
to 1934 were H. W. Spicer, O. C. Tor- 
rey and Henry H. Reed. W. C. Spel- 
man was elected a director to fill a va- 
cancy in the 1932 panel. The usual re- 
ports for the past year were submitted 
and approved. Mr. Reed presided at the 
meeting. 





N. J. AGENCIES INCORPORATE 

During one past week five New Jersey 
agencies took out papers of incorpora- 
tion. They include the Caport Agency 
of Newark, with a capital of $25,000; 
Union County Agency of Elizabeth, cap- 
ital $50,000; G. and R. Agency, Red 
Bank, capital $10,000; A. Shapiro Agency, 
Newark, capital $20,000, and the Sylyan 
Wotiz Agency, Newark, capital 2,500 
shares. 





SIRICH TALKS TO BROKERS 
John B. Sirich, assistant manager of 
the Interstate Underwriters’ Board, cave 
a talk on the purposes and operations of 


the I. U. B. last week before the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 





KINGAN BANK DIRECTOR 
Gilbert Kingan, United States manager 
of the London & Lancashire, has been 
elected a director of the Phoenix State 
Bank & Trust Co. of Hartford. Henry 
W. Gray, former manager of the Lon- 

don & Lancashire, declined election. 





GUARDIAN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Guardian Fire of New York has 
declared a dividend of 5%, or fifty cents 
a share, payable February 2 to stock- 
holders of record January 26. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 











May Form New Hull 
Syndicate In U. S. 


MORE REINSURANCE NEEDED 





Committee of Merchant Marine Confer- 
ence Feels German Collapse May 
Lead to Rate Increases 





‘he marine insurance committee of the 
National Conference on the Merchant 
Marine reported last week at the fourth 
annual meeting in Washington held un- 
der the auspices of the: United States 
Shipping Board that the American ma- 
rine insurance markets may take steps 
in the near future to supply some of the 
hull reinsurance facilities to the world 
which have been made inadequate by the 
collapse of the German reinsurance mar- 
ket 

‘The movement for closer co-operation 
between American marine underwriters, 
ste: imship owners and the United States 
Shipping Board started several years ago 
when the Shipping Board sought to have 
the hull and cargo rates on many of its 
vessels lowered. The charge was made 
that Shipping Board vessels were being 
discriminated against by underwriters, 
but this has been consistently denied 
by underwriters who say that Shipping 
3oard and other vessels are rated solely 
on their experience and not by virtue of 
make or nationality. 

Following is the full text of the re- 
port of the marine insurance committee: 

“The marine insurance committee ap- 
pointed by the Second National Confer- 
ence on the American Merchant Marine 
submitted its report to the Third Nation- 
al Conference. This report was adopted 
and in accordance with it the Association 
of Marine Underwriters of the United 
States has appointed W. R. Hedge, W. 
D. Winter and G. C. Morris as a stand- 
ing committee on liner classifications. 
This committee is prepared to confer 
with steamship owners and shippers with 
regard to the classification of the steam- 
ers for the purpose of fixing rates for 
the insurance of cargo. 

Hedge and Morris on Committee 

of Seven 


“This report also recommended the ap- 
pointment of a Permanent Public Com- 
mittee which would perform three func- 
tions: namely, afford a common meeting 
ground for shippers, shipowners and un- 
derwriters for the better understanding 
of marine insurance questions, adjust in- 
formally the difficulties which may arise 
between these parties, and give the ship- 
pers a direct voice in all matters of mu- 
tual concern. This committee of seven 
members has been appointed as recom- 
mended by your committee. 

“The secretary of the Department of 
Commerce has designated Laurens N. 
Prior and A. Lane Critcher. 

“The American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation has selected its chairman and 
president, who at — are J. D. Tom- 
linson and H. B. Walker. 

“The Association of Marine Under- 
writers has chosen W. R. Hedge and 
G. C. Morris. 

“And the chairman of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board has appointed E. C. Plummer. 

‘As suggested in the report of the ma- 
Tine insurance committee, the question 
of issuing letters of indemnity in ex- 
change for clean bills of lading will be 
referred to the permanent standing com- 
mittee. 

“This permanent public committee has 
not yet perfected its organization, but 

the near future this will be done and 
an announcement will be made of its of- 
ficcrs and where communications may be 
addressed to it. 

“The other recommendation contained 
n the report which the insurance com- 
mittee submitted to the last conference 
will be followed up further; namely, that 


the shipowners prepare, insofar as prac- 
tical, a statement of their experience in 
connection with claims, both hull and 
cargo, and that this statement contain 
figures to show the extent of the claims 
which had been made. 

“When the marine insurance committee 
reported to the Third National Confer- 
ence it completed the work which had 
been assigned to it. The committee has 
not held any meetings during the past 
year. However, there have been some 
developments which aré of interest to 
the general shipping world and I think 
it is in order to call these to the atten- 
tion of this conference. 


Collapse of German Markets 


“Perhaps the most important and far- 
reaching occurrence to the world marine 
insurance market and possibly to the 
shipowners is the collapse of the Ger- 
man market. The results of this are two- 
fold, as they affect the American ship- 
ping interests. 

“The German market was very exten- 
sively used by the English underwriters 
for reinsurance and, while the loss of 
this market may not appear to have any 
direct influence upon the American 
steamship owners because very little, if 
any, insurance is placed with the Ger- 
man companies, nevertheless the Eng- 
lish companies, with which a very con- 
siderable portion of American business is 
placed, are compelled either to reduce 
the lines which they are accustomed to 
carry or to increase their rates at least 
until they can arrange new reinsurance 
contracts. 

“The loss of this market may possibly 
work a benefit to the American marine 
insurance world, as it will give our com- 
panies an opportunity of obtaining some 
of the insurance which was formerly 
placed with the German companies. 
While I understand that no definite plans 
have been made to obtain a part of the 
business which was formerly placed with 
the German companies, I understand that 
some of the American underwriters are 
considering this matter and it may be 
that another syndicate will be formed to 
underwrite foreign oceangoing hulls. The 
present syndicate is limited to American 
hulls. 

Japanese Efforts Reviewed 


“I have recently noted in the press that 
the Japanese steamship owners are press- 
ing the underwriters to reduce the rates 
which have been charged for hull in- 
surance, but that as yet no plan has 
been worked out which is satisfactory. 
The underwriters endeavored to meet 
the wishes of the Japanese owners by 
insuring their vessels with a double val- 
uation; that is, one value in connection 
with partial loss claims, and a reduced 
value which will be paid in the event 
of total loss. The saving by this ar- 
rangement is brought about bv the fact 


FRENCH COMPANIES FAIL 





Several Now in Creditors’ Hands as Re- 
sult of Low Rates and General Eco- 
nomic Depression 


The more spectacular failures in Ger- 
many and Denmark have detracted at- 
tention from conditions in other Euro- 
pean countries, although there have been 
a number of collapses, bankruptcies, li- 
quidations, mergers and other indications 
of weakness. France is one of the coun- 
tries where rates have been cut to al- 
most ridiculous levels and the inevitable 
results have followed. Many of the weak- 
er and younger companies are dropping 
out. 


Le Comptoir Maritime does not really 
come under this category but being a 
marine office as the name indicates the 
reason for its liquidation is obvious. The 
situation of this company was aggrava- 
ted lately through high losses on rein- 
surance risks of German and Danish 
sources. Among the assets of this 
company is a building valued at about 
4,000,000 francs and worth probably 
more but the sale of this property would 
not be sufficient to offset the losses. As 
more than one half of the capital was 
lost the board of directors deemed it 
more advisable to liquidate this company 
which was almost three quarters of a 
century old. 

Creditors’ meetings of the Société 
Générale des Assurances Agricoles et 
Industrieles and of the Omnius d’As- 
surances Maritimes both of which are 
in bankruptcy were held in the Commer- 
cial courts of the Seine district. The 
Lloyd Latin which is also in bankruptcy 
also had creditors’ meeting on January 3. 

Le Foncier de la France et des Col- 
onies (not to be confounded with the 
big La Fonciére companies) which is 
also in bankruptcy has distributed a 
second creditors’ dividend. This money 
was distributed through Mr. Mauger of 
3 Rue de Savoie, Paris. 








that the underwriters’ liability in the 
event of total loss is reduced and so they 
can deduct from the premium the amount 
which would have been charged on the 
difference between the two valuations. 

“This way of handling the situation 
probably would have been agreeable to 
the steamship owners, except that the 
banks which had made loans on the 
steamers objected to the reduction in the 
amount of total loss insurance, as in 
some instances this would not have been 
sufficient to have repaid the loans. 

“The press reports indicate that this 
situation has not been finally settled, al- 
though five steamers have been insured 
under the new plan; that is with the 
dual valuations. ; 

“Reports indicate that this situation is 
further complicated by the contention 
on the part of the underwriters that the 
losses on Japanese steamers have been 
in excess of losses on steamers operat- 
ing under other flags.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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Women On Farms 


(Continued from Page 17) 
twenty years ago a farmer was consid- 
ered crazy to try to raise a crop little 
farm homes have sprung up and through 
some magic of cows, chickens, gardens 
and co-operation with the county agent 
as to how to deal with such perverse 
soil, are prospering in a small way. It 
was here that a group of women, unedu- 
cated as far as schooling went, formed 
a community society. The president, 
born in Norway with her countryman’s 
thirst for learning, had missed none of 
the advantages of the new country. It 
was a deep conviction with her after 
reading the papers that as there was a 
surplus in her home and in those of her 
neighbors, modest though they were, 
they should be doing something to help 
those less fortunate. So when asked the 
object of the new society, she said that 
the members wanted to do charity work. 
A year passed. Meetings had been held 
every two weeks and culminated in a 
bazaar in the town hall that netted them 
more than $200. The next step was to 
find the object for their ministrations. 
In all that locality, one of the poorest in 
the state in natural endowments, there 
was none to be found. 

Enlisting the aid of a reporter on the 
nearest daily paper twenty miles away, 
they secured a list of the city’s welfare 
agencies. Beginning with that first ba- 
zaar, the society has been the largest 
single contributor, aside from the com- 
munity chest fund, to the welfare center. 
Salvation Army, Red Cross, Big Sisters, 
Orphans’ Homes and State relief agen- 
cies have had generous checks. In those 
three years there has been only one case 
in a ten mile radius that neded help and 
that family had not lived in the state 
long enough for the adult members to 
have the right to vote. 

The sifting out in the Northwest, that 
is so painful. and accompanied by so 
many anguished moans, is making it a 
country of homes, not a paradise for the 
non-resident owner. The shiftless and 
inefficient are either getting in step or 
moving on, adding their voices to the 
swelling chorus. The farmer who want- 
ed to scratch in hundreds of acres of 
wheat in the spring with a big crew of 
workmen, cash his grain checks and go 
to California for the winter, is broke. 
That day is gone and the lament is loud 
in the land. The new order is coming in 
with no one to sing its praises, they are 
all too busy with their jobs and studying 
to learn better how to do them, to ana- 
lyze themselves or the economic situa- 
tion. When a politician comes along and 
says that the grain trust, the insurance 
trust or the railroads are sapping his 
substance, he allows that it must be so 
and goes back to milking his pure bred 
Holsteins, feeding his white chickens and 
slopping his good hogs. 


INTERNATIONAL CROOK CAUGHT 

An international insurance criminal 
specializing in tourist floater losses has 
been arrested after having been hunted 
by the detective division of the German 
Railroads. He was arrested at Glad- 
bach-Rheydt and transferred to Cologne 
for examination. German papers report 
that this crook has been at his racket 
for about eight years, specializing most 
of the time in tourist floater losses. Many 
European as well as American insurance 
companies are said to have paid his 
claims, which were always presented un- 
der different names. 








MANNHEIM MERGERS 

The Mannheim of Germany, well 
known in this country before the war, 
has continued to take over its subsidiaries 
in Germany. The Continentale of Mann- 
heim and the Rhein and Mosel had al- 
ready been taken over. Now the Lloyd- 
Breslau of Breslau, Silesia, has been ab- 
sorbed by merger. The Mannheim has 
published a public announcement re- 


questing the creditors of the Lloyd-Bres- 
lau to-notify the. Mannheim of any claims 
they may have against the Lloyd-Bres- 
lau. 
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Intelligent Salesmanship Stressed 
As Keynote Of F. & C. Convention 


Many Specialty Lines Easily Obtainable; Wade Fetzer’s 
Caution Against Agents Resting on Oars, Satisfied With 
Past Achievements; New Accident and New 
Combined Residence Burglary Contracts 


Emphasis upon intensified production 
activities having the best possibilities for 
increased volume and for profitable un- 
derwriting was stressed at the three day 
convention held here last week of Fi- 
delity & Casualty field managers from 
all parts of the There are 
lines where there can be consid- 
erably more concentration on the part 
production There are 
some liries which practically write them- 
selves, So natural is their demand. Other 
business is easily obtainable if intelli- 
gently and persistently solicited. 


country. 
man\ 


of the forces. 


Cau- 


WADE FETZER 


tion against agents resting upon their 
oars, falling into a rut and not taking 


advantage of opportunities also was 
sounded. 
At the Monday session A. J. Ferres, 


vice-president, gave a review of 1930 
business and a forecast of 1931. He pre- 
sided at the session, introducing Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the board, Wade 
Fetzer, vice-chairman, and W. C. Bil- 
lings, vice-president in charge of under- 
writing, all of whom made illuminating 
talks. The convention was closed by a 
short address by Paul L. Haid, president 
of the America Fore fleet. Home office 
executives as well as field men attended 
the last day’s meeting. 

During the Tuesday meeting announce- 
Ment yas m..!> of the new accident pol- 
icy ond alse the new combined residence 





burglary policy. There was also a dis- 
cussion of methods of increasing the sale 
of the $10 automobile accident policy. 


Boiler Topics 


Following a talk on plate glass sales 
methods the question of some boiler mat- 
ters came up, some of the boiler topics 
being as follows: 

1. What value from a production standpoint 
are the clauses in the F. & C. multiple indem- 


nity policies, which differ from the standard 
boiler contracts? 
2. What is the best method of increasing 


our production on low pressure boiler business? 

3. The securing of data necessary to rate 
public risks. ; 

4. Co-operation with the Traction Depart- 
ment of the fire company in order to secure 
boiler business on large public utilities insured 
hy the fire companies. 

5. Furnace explosions—means 
premiums. 


of additional 


6. Boiler and machinery—use and occupancy. 
7. Increasing amounts of insurance carried 
on boiler and pressure vessels is the means of 
increasing premium income. 

8. Turbine generator and other machinery 
insurance not desired unless necessary to write 
in ovder to secure other favorable business. 

9. Methods of soliciting boiler and machinery 
insurance. How can other 


cluding the 


departments, in- 
department be of help 
to secure boiler business? 

On Tuesday afternoon Vincent L. Gal- 
Ischer, secretary of the America Fore 
group, spoke on inland marine coverages 
and Walton H. Griffith. manager of the 
automobile underwriting department, 
analyzed the new “All Cover” motor car 
policy which is written jointly by the Fi- 
delity & Casualty and the America Fore 
fire companies. 

Amon the talks on Wednesday were 
those by Hale Anderson, M. C. Griffith 
and C. L. Newmiller. 


inspection 


Fetzer on Lessons of 1930 


Vice-Chairman Fetzer made a plea for 
agents to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities, and to have higher goals. He 
said in part: 

“Mankind, I think, is increasingly dis- 
interested in the past. Except for the 
lessons it teaches us, the past is dead. 
The future is life. I suspect lots of us 
wish 1930 were dead before it had been 
born. I have an idea, however, that like 
the thrashings we received when we were 
youngsters, 1930 will make us better peo- 
ple and help us to remember certain 
fundamentals about which we had _ be- 
come careless. We can, nevertheless, be 
thankful that the thrashings of 1930 are 
about over. 

“In spite of all the adverse -conditions, 
our business not only held its own in 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Bland Not Discouraged 
By Past Year’s Results 


HAD $44,025,109 INCOME IN _ 1930 





Net Premiums Declined 2.6%; Market 
Depreciation of $2,440,356 Largely in 
Good Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 





A decline in net premium volume of 
only 2.6% was experienced last year by 
the United States F. & G.,, its net pre- 
mium income being $41,073,731. The in- 
come from interest, rents and miscel- 
laneous items was $2,951,377, making a 
total income for the year of $44,025,109. 
Expenses and taxes were $1,240,891 less 
than in 1929. 

President R. Howard Bland in his 
annual report to stockholders says that 
an underwriting loss was experienced 
on 1930 business due to numerous bank 
failures, increased dishonesty of persons 
with posts of trust, and the unemploy- 
ment situation. But he says: “We have 
had similar conditions many times before 
and have always emerged bigger and 
stronger than ever.” 

The market valuation of the company’s 
securities took a depreciation of $2,440,- 
350 which, says Mr. Bland, is principally 
in high class bank and trust company 
stocks. The depreciation in bond in- 
vestments, however, was less than $100,- 
000. This is pleasing to the company 
in view of its large holdings in bonds. 
Chiefly as a result of the depreciation 
in securities the surplus and undivided 
profits of the U. S. F. & G. decreased 
$2,960,561. in 1930. 

The capital stock paid in cash is $10,- 
000,000 and combined with surplus and 
undivided profits of $12,216,274, gives a 
policyholders’ surplus of $22,216,274. To- 
tal assets as of December 31 were $66,- 
376,159. 





P. G. BUREAU PLAN APPROVED 

Approval was given to the establish- 
ment of a plate glass bureau on Wednes- 
day to be under the supervision of the 
New York branch office of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers and to include the Plate Glass 
Insurance Exchange and the Plate Glass 
Survey Bureau. <A’ supervisory com- 
mittee of nine companies, five of whom 
are National Bureau members, was ap- 
pointed to map out the plan of opera- 
tion, recommend a manager, and report 
back to a general meeting on Feb. 18. 





| Situation in 
Darby A. Day Fleet 
Information received this week 
| points to a dissolution of the Darby 
A. Day fleet of companies. Two, the 
Continental Indemnity and Liberty of 
Dayton, have been ordered liquidated; 
reinsurance negotiations under way 
for the Automobile Underwriters of 
Dallas, and voluntary liquidation for 
the Chicago Fidelity & Casualty. 
Darby A. Day, being ill for the past 
few weeks, could not be reached. 

As the parent company the Chicago 
F. & C. has been ordered voluntarily 
liquidated by its board for the bene- 
fit of stockholders. The Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Chicago, headed by Mr. 
Day, is not affected because its stock 
is owned by the Massey Wilson group 
of St. Louis. 











W. B. JOYCE OPTIMISTIC 


In his annual report to directors this 
week Chairman W. B. Joyce of the Na- 
tional Surety said that despite the gen- 
eral depression in 1930 premium volume 
fell off only 22%, net underwriting loss 
was only $427,659, market. depreciation on 
about $32,000,000 invested in bonds and 
other securities amounted to the low fig- 
ure of $1,189,851, and depository bond 
losses nation-wide were only $247,591. 
The surplus account showed a decrease 
of $1,682,319. 

Chairman Joyce made the encouraging 
comment that since the close of 1930 a 
substantial amount of the market depre- 
ciation has been offset by appreciation. 
As a contingent fund $500,000 has been 
appropriated from surplus, leaving a cap- 
ital of $15,000,000 and a surplus of $8,- 
667,112 of which $6,417,112 (represent- 
ing former years’ profits) has not yet 
been distributed. 

At the meeting Mr. Joyce was re- 
elected chairman; E. M. Allen moved up 
to the post of president; Joel Rathbone 
re-elected vice-chairman, and E. A. St. 
John elected to the newly created addi- 
tional vice-chairmanship. 





F. J. O’Neill, president, Royal Indem- 
nity and Eagle Indemnity, and Thomas 
L. Bean, production manager, Eagle In- 
demnity, left yesterday for a Pacific 
Coast trip. 
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How Britain’s Compulsory Auto 
Law Differs From That In Mass. 


By EDWARD C. STONE, 
United States Manager, Employers’ Liability 


Before starting on the 
celebration of the Employers’ Liability 
\ssurance Corporation, Limited, our 
people at the London home office, know- 
ing of our experience under the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory law, wanted us to 
bring across to them all the information 
we could about the details of the opera- 
tion of our law, together with copies of 
all blanks used. In short, they wanted 
all the det - information they could pos- 
sibly get to assist them in the work over 
there. We naturally expected, therefore, 


Golden Jubilee 





While in England attending the 

| Golden Jubilee celebration of his com- 
pany E. C. Stone, United States man- 
ager, had the opportunity to study at 
close range the plan of operation of 
the new compulsory automobile and 
motorcycle law which went into ef- 
fect in Great Britain on January 1. 
He tells in this timely article that 
there was no such turmoil as accom- 
panied the first year’s operation of the 
Massachusetts act; that practically 
every car Owner was already insured; 
that instead of the rates being made 
a political football as in Massachu- 
setts they were apparently subject to 
litthe supervision and governed by the 
‘ompanics. | 





upon our arrival in London to find a 
much agitated group of insurance men, 
particularly when we recalled the tur- 
moil of the first year the Massachusetts 
ompulsory act was put into effect. 

But, when we got over there, imagine 
uur surprise to be told, as we were on 
all hands, that the companies did not 
expect, so far as automobiles were con- 
erned, to do much, if any, more busi- 
ness. It appears in the first place, of 

urse, that the number of automobiles 
per capita in Great Britain is far less 
than in the United States. In addition, 
we were told that practically every auto- 

bile Owner over there was already in- 
sured. It is not with them, as it was 
with us, that only about 25% of all auto- 
mobile owners were insured. The real 
purpose of the law, apparently, was to 
get after the motorcyclists. Most motor- 
‘yclists were without any form of insur- 
ance. Motorcycles seem to be a popu- 
lar form of conveyance in Great Britain. 
Some very serious accidents have oc- 
curred as a result of their operation. It 
is interesting to note, therefore, that 
what appare ntly was a compulsory auto- 
mobile. liability security act was instead 
merely a compulsory motorcycle liability 
security act 

Practically Make Their Own Rates 

But it was interesting, at least to an 
American, to find out from going to 
Great Pritain that the companies there 
may and do charge what they think is 
necessary for them to operate their busi- 
ness. Their rates are not apparently 
subject to supervision. The situation 
seems to be that, unless and until it is 
apparent to some of the authorities over 
there that the companies are abusing the 
situation, they may go along, as_ they 
ilready have, making their own rates and 
charging what they believe the experi- 
ence warrants. 

1 addition, unlike the situation under 
the Massachusetts compulsory act, the 
ompanies may decline such motorcycles 
(or indeed automobiles) as they please, 
and they may cancel the policies of any 
they have issued as they please. In 
other words, full scope to their under- 
writing judgment is still permitted to 
them. They are not obliged to defend 
themselves before some board of motor 
vehicle liability policies and bonds. Since 
the companies across the water still. re- 


tain this right, they will undoubtedly be 
able to accomplish something so far as 
safety upon the highways is concerned, 
because the moment that a motorcyclist 
(and an automobilist for that matter) 
cannot get insurance, he will be in the 
position where he cannot drive his motor 
vehicle. Thus, they will definitely keep 
off of the highways the reckless, the in- 
competent, and, if they have them over 
there, the intoxicated. 

To one accustomed as we have been 
particularly in Massachusetts to being 
obliged each year to deal with political 
rate-making, it certainly was a great re- 
lief to be able to get to a country like 
Great Britain and find that no such thing 
as political rate-making existed. If in 
this country we could merely be cer- 
tain that rates could be made or super- 
vised by public authorities purely on an 
actuarial, statistical, or mathematical 
basis, one could find but little fault with 
rate-making by public authorities. Would 
that in Massachusetts, whenever the time 
comes for revision of automobile rates, 
ene might see the matter dealt with 
from the purely mathematical standpoint. 

This is but one of the many inter- 
esting sidelights observed by a group of 
producers and employes of the World’s 
Pioneer in casualty insurance when, on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration of that World’s Pioneer, they 
visited the many interesting sights in 
London. 


W. J. ODONNELL FETED 





His 25th Anniversary With Aetna Affili- 
ated Companies Marked by Flowers, 

Gifts, Telegrams and Dinner Party 

William J. O’Donnell, automobile de- 
partment secretary of the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety, will not soon forget Janu- 
ary 22 for it marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
\etna and was a day during which he 
was the recipient of many congratulatory 
letters, telegrams, flowers and gifts from 
the entire personnel of his department. 
In the evening his division heads enter- 
tained him at a country club dinner and 
presented him with a desk set. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s first post in the com- 
pany was in 1906 as a clerk in the acci- 
dent and liability department. Three 
years later he took charge of the ac- 
counts department of the Aetna Accident 
& Liability Co. and in 1914 became auto- 
mobile superintendent of the Aetna Af- 
filiated Companies. He became an officer 
of the Aetna C. & S. in 1919 and later 
was promoted to his present post of sec- 
retary of the automobile department. He 
takes an active part in the affairs of the 
business and is prominent in Hartford's 
social and fraternal activities. 





F. L. FOLEY GETS WISCONSIN 

The state of Wisconsin, which has 
heretofore been under the direct super- 
vision of the home office of the New 
York Indemnity and Union Indemnity, 
has been placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Chicago office of those companies 
with H. N. Douglass and J. M. Hogle as 
managers. F. L. Foley, who has traveled 
southeastern Wisconsin for the Standard 
Accident, has been appointed special 
agent for the entire state by the New 
York Indemnity and Union Indemnity, 
making his headquarters in Milwaukee. 





IN PAMPHLET FORM 
The address which F. Robertson Jones, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives, delivered before the North Caro- 
lina Insurance Day meeting recently on 
“Opportunisni in Business” has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form. 
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Jacques Cartier landing at the present site of Montreal in 
1534, named it “Mont Royale” or Royal Mountain because 
of the magnificent panorama of the St. Lawrence River and 
surrounding country which unfolds itself from the center of 
the city. 


From this name Mont Royale comes Montreal—a City of 
over a million people, founded by the French, ceded to the 
English, captured by American Revolutionary forces and later 
again occupied by the English. 


The Old World atmosphere carried across the Atlantic by 
the early French settlers has been preserved through the cen- 
turies. Montreal’s combination of English speaking and French 
speaking citizens gives it a duality of population and a spirit 
of cosmopolitanism found only abroad. 


Montreal is the chief financial, commercial and transportation 
center of Canada. As such it is the point of concentration 
of hundreds of important industries of national character. 
Strategically situated on the St. Lawrence River it is one of the 
largest seaports in the world, second only to New York on 
this continent. 


As Canadian headquarters for the lead- 
ing Insurance Companies of the United 
States and of Canada it is fitting that the 
New York Indemnity Company should 
have selected Montreal as its Head Office 
in Canada. Here in one of the newest 
and tallest buildings in the British Empire 
you will find a cordial welcome awaiting 
you and business friends anxious to be 
of service. 
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The statue of 
Paul Maisonneuve, 
founder of the present 
City of Montrcal 


New York Indemnity Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 
Union Indemnity Company 

Detroit Life Insurance Company 

Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 

Bankers & Merch Fire I 


Iowa Fire Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 





Company 





. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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F, & D. Closed 1930 With 
Underwriting Profit 


NET PREMIUMS SLIGHTLY OFF 





D. Claude Handy, American Bonding 
Head, Elected V.-P. of Parent Com- 
pany; New Ass’t Secretaries 





De spite increased losses and a small 
reduction in premium income, the Fidel- 
ity Deposit was able to show an un- 
derwriting profit of $65,300 during 1930, 
President Charles R. Miller reported at 
the annual meeting held last week. 

The gross premiums written by the 
company during 1930 were $15,041,514, 
as compared with $15,397,469 in 1929, a 


decrease of $355,954, a reduction of less 
than 244%. Due to a conservative pol- 
icy of reinsurance, however, which in- 
creased this item to $3,145,530, as com- 
pare! with $2,948,702 of reinsurance in 
1929, net premiums for the year totaled 
only $11,895,983, representing a decrease 
of slightly under 444%. With the addi- 
tion of $319,635 for premium reserve ad- 
justrients, net premiums earned totaled 


$12,215,619. 
Nei income from investments and sale 
of securities totaled $1,165,221, as com- 


pared with $1,264,675 in 1929, 
Net Profit of $1,093,315 


Atter allowing depreciation, taxes and 
adjustments of reserves and _ uncollect- 
ible items, the company showed a net 
profit, of $1,093,315 and after allowing 
for dividends totaling $1,080,000, the com- 
pany was able to carry over to its un- 
divided profits $13,687, making the total 
surplus and undivided profits at the end 
of 1930 $4,153,804 as compared with $4,- 
140,110 at the end of 1929. 

According to President Miller’s report 
the stocks and bonds owned by the com- 
pany on December 31, 1930, showed an 
increase of $759,117 in excess of the book 
value. No account of this increase was 
taken in the earnings statement. 

The stockholders re-elected all direc- 
tors with the exception of Fred A. Price 
of Chicago, who is retiring from business, 
and added to the board J. Herbert Beat- 
son, William T. Dixon Gibbs and W. 
Bladen Lowndes, Jr., of Baltimore, and 
George D. Webb of Chicago. 

All of the officers of the company were 
re-elected and in addition D. Claude Han- 
dy, president of the American Bonding, 
was clected a vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Co. S. M. Hoyt and Wil- 


liam I. Spies were elected assistant sec- 
retaries. 





“ALL IN THE FAMILY” TRIBUTE 





F. & D. House Organ Runs Big Story 
on E. R. Nuttle and J. A. Griffin; 
Both 20 Years With Company 
One of the feature articles in the F. & 
D. house organ “All in the Family” which 
appears this month in attractive new 
cover design and new dress, is a two- 
column tribute to E. R. Nuttle and John 
\. Griffin, vice-presidents of the com- 
pany, who have recently rounded out 
their twentieth year in the combined 
services of the American Bonding and 

the Fidelity & Deposit. 





ATLAS INDEMNITY NAME FILED 


The Atlas Indemnity has filed its cer- 
tieate of intention to do business in 
New York state. The name has been 
approved by the New York Insurance 
Department. 





HOLD SECOND ANNUAL DANCE 


(reat American Indemnity employes 
held a successful dance last week at the 
Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. It was 
the second annual affair and was attend- 
ed hy a number of department heads. 





TO MEET AT SWAMPSCOTT 
The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tonal Claim Association will be held 
Sepiember 14 to 16 at Swampscott, Mass. 


TRAVELERS PROMOTIONS 





C. E. Pratt Made Assistant Comptroller 
and M. L. Furnivall Assistant Ac- 
tuary; Their Careers 

Carl E. Pratt, branch office supervisor 
of the Travelers, has been promoted to 
the post of assistant comptroller and 
Maurice L. Furnivall, accident actuarial 
department, has been advanced to assist- 
ant actuary in that department. Both 
promotions were made known following 
the board of directors’ meeting last week. 

A native of Breckenridge, Mo., Mr. 
Pratt began his insurance career in 1909 
in the agency firm of Turner & McNich- 
ols, Travelers representatives in Kansas 
City, later coming into the direct employ 
of the company and being made cashier 
of its Kansas City branch. In Novem- 
ber, 1913, he was sent to St. Louis as 
branch office cashier and in January, 


1930, shifted to the home office comptrol- 
ler’s department. 

A graduate of Trinity College, Mr. 
Furnivall became an engineer with the 
Connecticut State Highway Department 
in 1915. Then he saw war service on the 
Mexican border and in France after 
which he entered the employ of the Trav- 
elers and attended the home office train- 
ing school. He was first assigned to the 
cashier’s department in New York City; 
in 1921 he was transferred to the home 


office as secretary to the late President 


Butler and remained in that position 
three years. He then joined the acci- 
dent actuarial department, of which he 
has now been appointed assistant actuary. 





NEW DIRECTORS 

The Maryland Casualty 
Harry M. 
Sheppard 
Press Co. 
directors. 


elected 
Baetjer of Baltimore and J. 
Smith, president, Mississippi 
of St. Louis, to its board of 


has 





business 








W. Eugene Roesch Now 
Heads Newark Agency 


REPRESENTS PUBLIC INDEMNITY 





Making a Feature of Court Bonds of All 
Classes; Conducts Nation-Wide 
Business 





W. Eugene Roesch, whose company 
experience as secretary of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety and whose editorial 
work with “The Spectator” brought him 
into contact with casualty executives and 
agents all over the country, has been 
elected president of the M. & S. Agency, 
Inc., of Newark, N. J. This agency, 
representing the Public Indemnity, has 
made valuable surety connections in va- 
rious parts of the United States and will 
make a feature of court bonds of all 
classes on a national basis. It is lo- 
cated in the new Lefcourt Newark build- 
ing. 

A flyer during the war and having had 
many exciting experiences as an officer 
in the Royal Flying Corps, Mr. Roesch’s 
first business post thereafter was as a 
transportation engineer with the New 
York Edison Co. On the staff of “The 
Spectator” he was associate editor in 
of the casualty and surety 
partment a reputation as a 
man. 


charge de- 
and made 


capable newspaper 





HUFF FORMALLY ELECTED 


Harry F. Huff, who left the National 
Surety home office to join Joyce & Co., 
Chicago general agents, has been for- 
mally elected a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the agency. 


fora man of 
exceptional 
attainments 


A prominent insurance company 

offers a desirable opportunity to the 

| man who measures up. This man has 

a successful Life and Accident sales 

record, administrative ability, and 

prepared to travel. . . . Replies, which | 
will be treated confidentially, should | 
give the applicant's age, education, 
experience, 
should say whether he is married 

or single. 


and 


earnings, 


Box 1158, The Eastern Underwriter | 
110 Fulton St., New York City 











A. E. Forrest 
Elected President 


Alfred E. Forrest, the founder and 
for forty-one years chief active ex- 
ecutive of the North American Acci- 
dent of Chicago, has been elected 
president of the company succeeding 
the late E. C. Waller who passed 
away recently. Mr. Forrest previous- 
ly held the post of vice-president and 
general manager. For years he has 
been one of the most active and in- | 
teresting personalities in the accident 
and health field and has served as 
president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference and presi- 
dent of the International Underwrit- 
ers Association. His company was 
one of the pioneers in newspaper ac- 
cident insurance and writes annually 
at the rate of more than $3,000,000 in 
premiums on accident and health in- 
surance. 

In addition 
insurance 





to being a top notch 
executive Mr. Forrest has 
made a name for himself as an au- 
thor, his book “Silent Guests,” pub- 
lished first in 1927, still being much 
in demand by lovers of mystery nov- 
els. The book was favorably re- 
ceived by critics at the time of its 
publication with columns of publicity 
being given to it in literary reviews. 

Other promotions in the North 
American Accident include A. E. For- 
rest, Jr., to become secretary; Edward 
St. Clair, general counsel, to be vice- 
president and assistant secretary, and 
George F. Manzelmann, agency di- 
rector, to second vice-presidency. B. 
L. Kaiser was re-elected assistant sec- 
retary. 
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ILLNESS MUST SHOW SYMPTOMS 








Insured Had Adhesion During First 
Thirty Policy Days But Didn’t Know 
It; Claim Valid 


The question as to whether an illness 
which exists but gives no symptoms dur- 
ing a given period can be legally con- 
sidered as having begun during that pe- 
riod came before the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court in the case of Bove- 
deau v. Boston Casualty, 173 N. E. 425. 

The disability policy provided that “no 
indemnity shall be paid for any illness 
which is contracted and begins before 
this policy has been in force for thirty 
days.” The policy took effect on July 
20, 1927. On August 22 an obstruction 
in the intestine at an adhesion resulting 
from an operation for appendicitis per- 
formed several months before caused the 
insured such pain that he fell and was 
taken to a hospital for treatment. He 
sued for damages for the incapacity fol- 
lowing this attack of illness on August 22. 

The company contended that the ill- 
ness arose and began before the policy 
had been in force thirty days. This con- 
tention was not sustained by the court, 
which held that the adhesion, although 
existing before the policy was issued, 
was not enough by itself to constitute 
an illness exempted by the proviso. There 
must be also a disability beginning with- 
in the thirty days. Here the disability 
began on August 22, more than thirty 
days after July 20. Judgment for plain- 
tiff was affirmed. 





INCORPORATE IN JERSEY CITY 
The Rowlands & Westphal Insurance 
Agency, one of the oldest insurance firms 
in Hudson county, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000. The 
incorporators include Walter W. West- 


phal, H. L. Westphal and Howard B. 
Coombs. The firm recently moved to 
more spacious quarters at 905 Bergen 


avenue, Jersey City. 





GUARDIAN CASUALTY DANCE 

Employes of the Guardian Casualty 
were entertained at a dinner-dance in 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, last Satur- 
day by Owen B. Augsperger, president, 


and other officers of the corporation. 
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What Happened To 


A Timely Discussion 
In March, 1928, The Eastern Under- 


writer printed a lecture on mortgage 
bond guarantees delivered before the 
Insurance Society of New York stu- 
dents by E. J. Donegan who was then 
first vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty. In the intervening three 
years it has been reported that the 
general experience on this line has 
been nothing short of disastrous but 
no definite statement, emanating from 
an authoritative source, has appeared 
in print with such exceptions as the 
significant comments made last week 
to his stockholders by President F. 
Highlands Burns of the Maryland 
Casualty on the situation as it ap- 
plies to his own company’s operations 
in this field. 

The Eastern Underwriter recently 
asked Mr. Donegan who, in addition 
to his management of the General 
Surety, is also one of the senior offi- 
cers of the State Title & Mortgage, 
to discuss the conditions which pro- 
duced this loss and to comment upon 
the developments since the printing 
of his March, 1928, article. 


In the six year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, the surety companies wrote 
$4,103,787 in mortgage guarantee pre- 
miums, increasing from $40,925 in 1923 
to a high of $1,037,302 in 1928, and re- 
ported in the same period losses of $9,- 
293,147. In view of the conditions pre- 
vailing in 1930, it is fair to suppose that 
the losses known to have accrued are 
only a portion of those which must 
eventually be discharged. 

What caused this frightful experience ? 
Title and mortgage companies have been 
operating for half a century on a guar- 
anteed premium. rate of % of 1%; and 
not only has no large title and mort- 
gage company ever defaulted in its obli- 
gations but also they have amassed from 
earnings very large surpluses. Why 
should they have been successful in the 
guaranty of mortgages where the surety 
companies so lamentably failed ? 

in March, 1928, in a lecture which was 
subsequently reprinted and distributed 
through the mortgage company market, 
I pointed out that in entering this field 
the surety companies found it necessary 
to predicate their rates upon the experi- 
ence of the title companies, which in the 
first instance loaned their own funds, 
did a purely localized business, made 
loans on properties and in districts with 
which they and their appraisers were 
thoroughly familiar and handled the 
transactions with such prudence and 
care that their guaranty of the mort- 
gage usually constituted a super-precau- 
tion. 

Temptation of Quick Profits 


I then pointed out that the situation 
confronting the surety companies was 
radically different; that easy money, the 
readiness with which a guaranteed ob- 


Mortgage Bond Guarantees? 


Fallacy of Surety Company Participation In This Field Pointed Out; 
Long Distance Underwriting Based on Local Appraisals Only Found 
to Be Disastrous Departure From Old Line Mortgage Company Practices 


By E. J. DONEGAN, 
Vice-President, State Title & Mortgage Co.; Executive V ice-President, General Surety 


ligation could be marketed and the op- 
portunity for quick profits had tempted 
into the mortgage field many producers 
possessing neither the capital nor the ex- 
perience of the title and mortgage com- 
panies, and that the surety companies 
not only faced the difficulties encount- 
ered by the title companies but had the 
additional problem of segregating the 
sound mortgage producers from those 
less competent and seasoned. In other 
words, they had first-to separate the 
mortgage sheep from the mortgage goats. 
That article then said: 
“So, lacking in experience, save that which 
may eventually prove to be partly inap- 
plicable to present conditions, the surety com- 
panies find themselves to some extent grop- 
ing in darkness. We should, therefore, not 
assume that we yet fully understand mort- 
gage guarantees; instead we should be ever 
watchful, alert and studious, realizing that the 
producer knows the mortgage business better 
than we, that we know the insurance busi- 


ness better than he, and that we so conduct 
ourselves that we stay in the latter and out 
of the former.” 


These words are not quoted in a “I 
told you so” spirit or as a demonstration 
of any alleged prevision on my part. As 
a matter of fact, | can best excuse the 
use of the personal pronoun by the con- 
fession that I now realize that my vision 
was not any too keen and that, despite 
all the caution and care which I then 
preached, I did not go half far enough. 

The quotation is appropriate, instead, 
because its concluding words unconsci- 
ously contained the key to the entire 
mortgage guaranty problem. We never 
could have had the sad experience shown 
above if we had so conducted ourselves 
that we stayed in the insurance business 
and out of the mortgage business. And 
many observers—I among them—have 
gradually come to the conclusion that no 
surety company, under any circumstan- 
ces, can so handle mortgage guaranties 
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as to be certain of remaining out of the 
mortgage business. 
Mortgage Bankers Created Over-nizht 

In 1922, when we were first essaying 
mortgage guaranties, our right to issue 
such guaranties was challenged by the 
title and mortgage companies of New 
York, most of which had been organized 
under special provisions of the insurance 
or banking law, had built up a lucrative 
business in the guaranteeing of legal in- 
vestments and naturally resented our in- 
vasion of their chosen field. Unfortu- 
nately for us, the array of legal talent 
which represented us in the hearings be- 
fore the attorney general of New York 
did their work only too well. On De- 
cember 27, 1922, the attorney general 
ruled that surety companies might valid- 
ly guarantee bonds collateral to a mort- 
gage—a decision which, although it then 
seemed favorable, has since cost us mil- 
lions of dollars. 

When we attempted to found what to 
us was a sideline on the rates and prac- 
tices of the old-line title companies, we 
committed our next great error. Our 
principal executives were perforce pre- 
occupied with dozens of diverse lines, 
running the gamut of human activity. We 
did not stop to think that. the success 
of the title and mortgage companies was 
probably due to the fact that the entire 
time and attention of their executives, 
directors and staff were concentrated 
upon mortgage problems. 

Instead, impressed with their favorable 
experience, feeling that we had discov- 
ered a most piofitable specialty, many of 
us surveyed our organizations for some 
bright young man to supervise this ‘‘side- 
line.” Out of our contract or judicial or 
legal departments we drew the material 
for our mortgage guaranty departments. 
In other words, we attempted to create 
mortgage-bankers overnight; and we 
thrust upon their unfortunate and inex- 
perienced shoulders the responsibility for 
the assumption of over $800,000,000 of 
contingent obligations in a_ brief six 
years. 

Relied on Local Appraisers 

Not all companies who entered the line 
overlooked the necessity for adequate 
man-power. Some made a fairly com- 
prehensive attempt to cope with the sit- 
uation. All companies, however, did 
overlook the fact that the guaranteeing 
of mortgages is equivalent to the mak- 
ing of mortgage loans; that the latter 
requires careful and continuous executive 
attention; and that the successful com- 
panies we were seeking to emulate had 
so succeeded largely because they had 
confined their operations to a compact 
territory, whereas we were spreading our 
loans over the greater part of the Union. 

As we look back, it seems somewhat 
absurd that we ever believed that any 
company’s mortgage guaranty depart- 
ment, however capably supervised, could 
intelligently underwrite a mortgage upon 
an apartment building a thousand miles 
away. Somewhere there may be a man 


at once qualified to pass upon the value 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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AN ARMY AT YOUR SERVICE 


A VERITABLE army of men, well drilled in the 
art of giving service, is available to policyholders of The Travelers Companies. 
The Engineering and Inspection Division, numbering 725 men, is assigned to 
the duty of assisting policyholders to prevent industrial and automobile acci- 
dents, fires, boiler explosions and other casualties. The Claim Division has 
a force of 1,700 men, strategically located at 213 important points, to pay 
policyholders’ claims promptly and efficiently, no matter where they may be. 
Over 40,000 agents and brokers constitute another unit in this army of service, 
giving insurance counsel to policyholders and helping them to arrange proper 
insurance protection. A salaried force of 10,000 more people handle the details. 
This army, the size of which would have been the envy of many an ancient 


ruler, has but one objective—service to policyholders. 
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New poner ne Veniee 
Made $137,750 Increase 


HOLDINGS DEPRECIATE $680,831 


President Nelson in His Annual Report 
Points to Increase in Reserves and 
Small Drop in Assets and Surplus 


\ net 


an increase in 


premium increase of $137,750, 
reserves of $502,642, a 
drop in assets of $870,754 and a surplus 
$1,323,044 sums up the past 
New Am- 
as submitted by Pres- 
ident J. Arthur Nelson to stockholders 
on Tuesday. Although losses were great- 
er in 1930 than usual Mr. Nelson points 
out: “We are thankful they were not 
still greater under such abnormal condi- 
tions as existed. The loss on our insur- 
ance business is temporary as premium 
rates must be adjusted upward to meet 
existing conditions.” . Total net premi- 
ums written amounted to $13,647,419. 
Referring to the depreciation suffered 
in the market value of bonds and stocks, 
Mr. Nelson gives out the interesting in- 
formation that as of October 1, 1930, 
the New Amsterdam Casualty had an 
appreciation of $238,231 in its security 


decrease of 
year’s financial results of the 
sterdam Casualty 


values, while on December 31 the depre- 
ciation was $680,831, a change of nearly 
$1,000,000 in three months. He said: 

“Usually we make money on our in- 
surance operations, as well as on our 
investments. Sometimes we lose on one 
and gain on the other. The vear 1930 
holds the record as the only one in a 
long time in which adjustment to mar- 
ket value of stocks and bonds and our 
insurance business each produced a loss. 
The income from investments on which 
we depend for dividends is not affected.” 
Buying Common Stocks at Low Prices 

Since the close of 1930, however, the 
prices of the bond and stock holdings of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty have ap- 
preciably increased in market value, and, 
Mr. Nelson points out, a good part of 
the depreciation has been overcome. He 
adds: “Taking advantage of low prices 
in the stock market, we have, in the 
last few months, augmented our holdings 
in common stocks, making the total now 
held in our portfolio $1,361,935 at mar- 
ket value, representing 6.1% of our en- 
tire investments. A large part of the 
investment in common stocks is of oth- 
er insurance companies, of which we now 
hold $731,130 market value, representing 
3.2% of our entire investments. 

“Our confidence in insurance stocks 
grows out of our experience in the in- 
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surance business, a field of which our 
information is greater than that we have 
on any other class of security. Because 
of the great inflation in values of insur- 
ance stocks in 1928 and 1929 the forced 
liquidation in them has been particularly 
drastic, and many are selling far under 
fair values. We believe the prices at 
which we bought these stocks will ap- 
pear ridiculously low in years to come.” 


The addition to the New Amsterdam 
building at 60 John street, New York, 
says Mr. Nelson, will be completed and 


ready for occupancy before the renting 
season, May 1, 1931. He states that the 
portion which was completed in July, 
1929, is satisfactorily rented and yiclded 
an income in 1930 of more than 6% on 
the investment. 

As of December 31 the company had 
a capital of $4,500,000, surplus of $6,405,- 
448, surplus to policyholders of $10,905,448 
and total assets 8 of $27, 182,133. 

NEW BONDING DEPARTMENT 

A northern California surety depart- 
ment has ‘st opened by the United 
States Casualty at San Francisco with 
Ernest W. Swingley, formerly Lloyds 
Casualty surety underwriting chief at Los 
Angeles, as manager. The new depart- 
ment is in the office of Chapman & Co., 
general agents of the company. 























Saturday 


(Gjutted 


S ATURDAY morning 


agency organization: 


An immediate bustle of activity in 
ment. 
glimmering, but never a growl, not 


Supply orders pile up in 
the stock room. The en- 
tire force labors all Sat- 
urday afternoon—report 
again for duty Sunday 





yet open again 


employees busy cleaning 
up the odds and ends of the week’s work 
then a telegram from a Middle Western unit of the 


“OUR OFFICE TOTALLY DESTROYED BY 
FIRE. RUSH NEW SUPPLIES.” 


Visions of the usual Saturday half-holiday gone 


a speeding up as a smooth-working organization co- 
operates to meet the emergency call for service. 


by Fire— 


morning. 
and 


the Agency Depart- 
Only 


a complaint. 


business. 


Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Assurance Company 
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Finally the task is done. 
agency equipment is completed by Sunday afternoon. 
The gutted agency is enabled to open for business as 
usual in temporary quarters on Monday morning. 

An emergency call for 
Continental organization ready and willing to respond. 
Executives and employees of these Companies stand 
united and prepared at all times to aid their field repre- 
sentatives, even though self-sacrifice and personal incon- 
venience is involved. Theirs is the Continental concep- 
tion of service—the service that builds an agency’s 
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Shipment of full 
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service—but it 
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R. RASQUIN 


Rolland RK. Rasquin, the newly elecied 
president of the Consolidated Indemnity 
& Insurance Co., has been actively in 
charge of that company since January, 
1929, shortly before it commenced opera- 
tions. Both the building of the organi- 
zation, home office and ficld, and the 
development of business has been under 
his supervision. Well known as an at- 
torney before he came into the insur- 
ance business, he has combined his legal 
knowledge with practical information on 
company organization work to give him 
a valuable background. Mr. Rasquin is 
a member of the Association of the Bar 
of New York City and of the National 
Democratic Club of New York. 


F. & C. Convention 
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1930, but actually made an increase over 
the banner years Of 1928-29. This should 
make us thankful because it teaches us 
that we are in an industry where, under 
proper effort and organization, we may 
invest our most valuable assets—our 
time and our abilities—fearlessly, know- 
ing that as we sow we shall surely also 
reap. What a great comfort and satis- 
faction that should be to us these days 
when there are hundreds and thousands 
of unemployed whose fervent prayers 
and hopes are that they may be but 
given a chance to labor and to earn. And 
what a stimulus it should be to us to 
determine that in 1931 we shall stop flirt- 
ing with all sorts of falacious easy money 
gods and stick to our business and give 
it the best we have to give to it. * * * 

“The thing that worries me most about 
our business, as I face 1931, ts that most 
of us agents are satisfied with so little 
when we might have so much. We start 
with no business and reach a certain 
level, and because that level gives us our 
needs, we acquire a self-satisfied com- 
plex and spend our days generating just 
enough energy to maintain that level. 
What a sin and a shame for every guilty 
mother’s son of us! We are thus slowly, 
but surely, burying the talents entrusted 
to our stewardship, which, if we should 
continue to use only as we did when we 
developed our business from zero, we 
would bring forth some tenfold and some 
hundredfold each and every year. 

“It is the new business to the new 
clients which represents life and growth 
of any business. If each of our agents 
would resolve that in 1931 he would sell 
a minimum of new policies to new cus- 
tomers, only equal to the number of new 
policies he ‘sold to new customers in the 


best year of his past accomplishmen ts, 
what a harvest there would be.” 
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SOME MEN DON’T KNOW 

















WE WRITE 
| il 
BANKERS’ BLANKET BONDS BO N DS 
BID BONDS ¥ | 
| CONSTRUCTION BONDS RECENTLY an insurance man 


. . | 
said to one of our special agents: | | 
| 


COURT BONDS 


“1 would like to represent a 


DEPOSITORY BONDS cciauanaen 
THE EMPLOYERS’ | 


only you don’t write bonds. . . 


| FEDERAL BONDS 


I FIDELITY BONDS a my bonding business is quite | 
| arge. | 
1 | LICENSE BONDS May we broadcast our correction ] 
| of this false belief. | | 
i MISCELLANEOUS BONDS THE | 

PROBATE BONDS EMPLOYERS’ GROUP I 


does write bonds, all kinds, in fact 
practically every kind of insurance 
except life. 





PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


Agency connections are always open | 
to bonding specialists. | | 


| 
Write to our General Agent, Branch | 
Manager, or to the Agent’s Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachusetts. 











Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP | 
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AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
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What Happened To Mortgage Bond Guarantees? 


(Continued from Page 38) 


of land and buildings in New York, Chi- 
cago, Miami, Atlanta, Denver and Se- 
attle, but it has not been my good for- 
tune to meet him. Lacking such a para- 
gon, most companies were forced to rely 
upon the judgment of local appraisers. 
Here again they made a disastrous de- 
parture from the practice. of old-line 
mortgage companies. The latter, usually 
limiting their operations to a single city 
and its suburbs, benefited from prelimi- 
narv appraisals and inspections made by 
salaried appraisers—usually men of ex- 
ecutive position, who gave their entire 
allegiance to the company of their repre- 
sentation. As a rule, the surety com- 
pany’s local appraisers were chosen with 
reasonable care and usually were realtors 
of unblemished integrity and prominence 
in the cities in which they operated. They 
were, however, subject to influence and 
an allegiance which was sometimes for- 
eign to their clients. Prominent among 
those influences was the important fac- 
tor of civic pride. 
The appraiser who represented the 
= company in the hypothetical city 
“Fownsborough” may have been both 
retcncece and impartial but in many 
cases he was also the vice-president of 
the local chamber of commerce or the 
president of the Rotary Club and his idea 
of values along Main Street was uncon- 
sciously influenced by his optimism con- 
cerning the future of the great and grow- 
ing city of “Townsborough.” Frequent- 
ly, moreover, the president of the mort- 
gage company upon whose loans the ap- 
praiser was reporting was known to the 
appraiser as “Harry” or “Joe”; the fee 
for the appraisal itself was paid for by 
the local mortgage company; and_ the 
client for whom it was intended was a 
strange corporation in a distant city. It 
is easy to see how all these factors may 
have played some part in even the most 
honest appraisal. 


The Mortgage Company Procedure 


Contrast this procedure with that fol- 
lowed by the title and mortgage com- 
panies. In the case of a New York mort- 
gage company coming under my personal 
observation, a senior vice-president, act- 
ing upon the requisite appraisals, is au- 
thorized to commit the company for a 
loan in Manhattan or the Bronx not ex- 
ceeding $50,000. This, as land values go 
in those territories, is rather a conserva- 
tive limit. In addition, his action comes 
before the full loan committee for rati- 
fication, and if he displays a disposition 
to approach too closely to the full two- 
thirds loan which is the limit of legal 
investments for trust funds, his tendency 
in this respect can be checked. Where 
the loan runs from $50,000 to $250,000, the 
preliminary approval of at least three 
of the five members of the loan commit- 
tee must be obtained; between $250,000 
and $500,000, the advance approval of all 
five members is requisite; and if the loan 
exceeds $500,000, no commitment may be 
issued without the unanimous action of 
the executive committee of the board of 
directors. 


On the other hand, scores of as, 
loans, frequently exceeding $500,000, were 
guaranteed by surety companies on the 
approval of the head of their mortgage 
guarantee department, who was usually 
dealing with a property with which he 
could not be expected to be familiar, 
which he had not seen and the value and 
economic justification of which could be 
known to him only from the reports of 
the mortgage company and the local ap- 
praiser. Is it surprising that our loss 
ratios ran so high? 

Again, the successful mortgage com- 
panies had been lending their own money 
in their own field. They necessarily 
made only the more attractive loans, be- 
cause they had to consider the factor not 
only of safety but also of saleability. A 
mortgage not sufficiently meritorious to 


command prompt sale invited the freez- 
ing of part of their capital funds. 


Factor of Saleability Ignored 


The surety companies, naturally 
enough, ignored the factor of saleability 
and it was this factor which created the 
great mortality among their mortgage 
company principals. Most of these mort- 
gage companies were seeking to sell 
guaranteed mortgage bonds at a time 
when the trend of stocks was sharply 
upward and the bond market was leth- 
argic. As a rule, the issues were sold 
to the dealers at a discount running from 
three to ten points. I know of one par- 
ticular series of $3,000,000 which was sold 
at 91 net to the mortgage company. In 
other words, that mortgage company was 
forced to invest over $270,000 of its own 
limited capital in the issue—an invest- 
ment which could be returned or should 
have been returned only from the net 
payment of principal and interest on the 
underlying mortgages after due provision 
for interest, taxes, trustees’ fees and the 
guarantor’s premium. How, with bonds 
selling at such a discount, could we have 
possibly hoped for the economic survival 
of such a company? 

In fact, the company in question did 
not survive. Its mortgages were princi- 
pally made on the monthly payment 
plan. For a period of some years the 
guarantor of that company’s bonds is 
definitely in the mortgage business. It 
must collect or, which amounts to the 
same thing, pay for the collection of 
the monthly payments on the underlying 
mortgages. It must perform all the 
functions provided by the trust indenture 
as if it were the mortgage company it- 
self. Should it handle these functions 
efficiently, the cost will more than wipe 
out the net premium which it has re- 
ceived and may yet receive and, should it 
not handle the collections efficiently, its 
loss will be tremendously increased. 


Again, when the old line mortgage 
companies made a mistake, as they some- 
times did and do, the property which 
constituted the underlying security for 
their guaranty was close at hand. They 
were in a position to enter into posses- 
sion in the event of default, to collect 
rents through their own organization, to 
foreclose promptly, to force the sale of 
the property to the best advantage and 
to collect the amount of their deficiency 
judgment, if any, and their liability was 
measured only by the isolated loan which 
was in serious default. They were never 
faced with the impending” maturity of an 
entire collateral bond issue, and the ne- 
cessity of taking over and working out 
all the underlying loans, both good and 
bad. 

The surety company guaranteeing loans 
in Amarillo, Texas, or Memphis, Tenn., 
was in an entirely different position. Its 
supervision of the property, of the inci- 
dence of unpaid taxes or the expiration 
of insurance was necessarily lax. In the 
event of default, it relied upon the mort- 
gage company to collect or to make good 
the income which was the reservoir from 
which the bond coupons must be paid. It 
relied upon that mortgage company to 
follow up delinquencies on the underly- 
ing mortgages, to withdraw defaulted 
mortgages pursuant to the provisions of 
the indenture and to substitute more sat- 
isfactory collateral—in short, to perform 
those functions for which the mortgage 
company was organized. What, however, 
was to happen if the mortgage company 
in Amarillo or in Memphis should fail? 


That was a question which most of us 
asked too late. 


What of the Future? 


From this survey, it does seem as if 
we ignored every warning signal and dis- 
regarded every factor of safety we 
should have maintained. Perhaps that 
conclusion is somewhat overdrawn. Three 
years ago, in the article mentioned above, 
pointing out the extent and cost of the 
supervision required on mortgage guar- 
antees, I said that our premiums should 
be pure service charges, carrying an ex- 
pense ratio rather high and a loss ratio 
approaching zero. I can now see that 
in those mortgage guaranties which came 
under my own supervision, although we 
spent a large sum for appraisals, inspec- 
tion and audits, we spent only a frac- 
tion of what we should have. 

It was precisely here that the surety 
companies made their great error. No 
chief executive, distracted by acquisition 
cost troubles here, by agency problems 
there, and by the thousand and one de- 
tails consuming a casualty executive’s 
hours, could have hoped to master in a 
brief period a business on which other 
men spent their lives. If the venture 
was to succeed at all, it could do so 
only by the engagement of one thorough- 
ly familiar with all its ramifications, and 
even such a man would lack that om- 
niscience and omnipresence required for 
the intelligent supervision of a nation- 
wide mortgage guaranty business. 

Enough of this incomplete recital of 
the errors of the past. What of the 
future? In my judgment, the rumors 
and reports of tremendous losses on 
mortgage guaranties still to come are 
highly exaggerated. 

In a case within my personal knowl- 
edge, one company, which maintained a 
mortgage guaranty department and 
which used fairly reasonable precautions 
in underwriting, wrote from $500,000 to 
$000,000 in total premiums. Despite the 
fact that it was rumored to have lost 
heavily and although it charged against 
its mortgage guaranty experience a 
straight dishonesty loss consisting of the 
misappropriation of the proceeds of a 
bond issue—a loss not strictly chargeable 
to the line—it nevertheless ended 1929 
with an underwriting profit on an earned 
premium basis. In view of the develop- 
ments of 1930, however, it is not rea- 
sonable to expect that this black figure 
will long endure. It may be surprising, 
however, and somewhat consoling to 
realize that at so recent a date any un- 
derwriting profit remained. 


Expects Situation to Work Itself Out 


I do not seek by this example to mini- 
mize the situation. The losses sustained 
and the reserves already put up are in- 
deed heavy; and the real estate market, 
due largely to the general exhibition of 
financial and industrial timidity displayed 
in the past year, is at a low ebb. With 
sporadic exceptions, however, the trend 
of American real estate has been ever 
upward for over a century. Death and 
taxes are only a little more certain than 
the fact that, as our population increases, 
our land and its improvements inevit- 
ably become more valuable. 

Meanwhile, most of the bonds guar- 
anteed by surety companies are long 
term securities. In no case coming to 
my attention has any surety company 
defaulted in the prompt payment of its 
mortgage guarantce obligations. In most 
instances, even where a mortgage com- 
pany becomes defunct, the refinancing of 
the collateral bond issues through an- 








multiple line company. 





WELL TRAINED FIDELITY AND SURETY BOND MAN 


desires new connection as field man, underwriter or other bond posi- 
tion. College graduate, with five years’ experience with large Eastern 
Age 28, single. 
Box 1157 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton St., New York 


Will go anywhere. 








Receivership Ordered 
For Continental Ind. 


ACTION IN KANSAS CITY CouRT 





Missouri and Illinois Licenses Canceled; 
G. C. Rockwood, Vice-President, Tells. 
What Led to Crisis 


Receivership proceedings were jnstj- 
tuted on Monday against the Continen- 
tal Indemnity of America in the Circuit 
Court at Kansas City, Mo., at the di- 
rection of Joseph B. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of insurance, who suspended the 
Missouri license of the company last 
week. This company did an automobile 
insurance business in fifteen states and 
was a Missouri corporation. The con- 
sent for receivership action was granted 
Superintendent Thompson by officials of 
the Continental Indemnity in Chicago, 
its headquarters, a week ago. 

G. C. Rockwood, vice-president of the 
company, gave a frank picture of the 
affairs of the organization this week, 
telling what led up to the crisis in its 
affairs. He said: 

“Since May last, when the Continental 
Indemnity Co. acquired the agency plant 
and business of the Continental Auto 
Insurance Underwriters, it has been do- 
ing a large volume of business and its 
affairs have been conducted at a reason- 
able margin of profit. 

“Unfortunately, we have been handi- 
capped throughout by the frozen char- 
acter of the assets of the former Indem- 
nity Co. of America and which assets 
consisted largely of real estate mortgages 
and also by the claim liability in- 
herited from that company and which 
has been disclosed from month to month. 

“As part of the Darby A. Day fleet, 
a crisis in the affairs of our company 
was further precipitated by recent pub- 
licity regarding the Liberty Insurance 
Co. of Dayton, another member of that 
fleet. The immediate effect of this pub- 
licity was to cause our agents to with- 
hold remittances and to cause our cur- 
rent receipts to fall to a very low ebb. 

“While the process of liquidation and 
realizing on assets necessarily will be 
slow, I am hopeful that the final figures 
will show that there is sufficient to take 
care of all liability.” 

The Continental Indemnity’s license in 
Illinois was cariceled last week because 
the company was alleged to have failed 
to comply with the Illinois department’s 
requirements for a deposit of $100,000 
for the protection of its policyholders or 
to show that such deposit was on file 
with some other state insurance depart- 
ment. 








other corporation, with the guaranty of 
the surety company added, is readily ac- 
complished; and the reputation which 
the companies have built through the 
prompt redemption of these obligations 
will give faith and credit to the re- 
financed bonds. 

In all probability, where a surety com- 
pany devotes to the task the requisite at- 
tention and adequate man-power, the 
situation will be worked out over a pe- 
riod of years, and while these long term 
obligations are maturing, the market 
both for real estate and real estate in- 
vestments may take a decided upturn. 
The loss, therefore, should not be very 
much greater than that which has here- 
tofore accrued, and in some _ instances 
there is a possibility that it may be con- 
verted into a profit. If that happy con- 
summation does not come to pass, we 
can find at least some consolation in the 
thought that all the companies emerged 
from the dangerous field before it was 
too late and that, however much we may 
have failed to see the economic warn- 
ings facing us at our entrance, neverthe- 
less the honorable way in which our ob- 
ligations have been discharged has con- 
tributed greatly to the public confidence 
which we enjoy. If the final loss ratio 
should turn out to be disappointingly 
high, we may at least offset against it 


some salvage in public faith. 
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